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PART I 



CHAPTER I 



HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 



!• The alms, the organization and the administration of education are 
influenced by social, geographic, economic, and cultural conditions. 
Before examining the education system of Ontario in detail it would be 
well to consider, in general, how these conditions have affected the 
people of Ontario. 

2. Ontario is in area the second largest province in Canada; the 
largest is Quebec. Ontario has a total area of 412,582 square miles 
including 49,400 square miles of lakes and rivers and a total population 
of about 8,000,000. Lying between the provinces of Quebec and Manitoba, 
it extends 1,000 miles from east to west and more than 1,000 miles north- 
ward from the Great Lakes to Hudson Bay. 

3. Although the province is actually made up of several geological 
formations, it is commonly divided into two sections — Southern Ontario 
and Northern Ontario. The fertile soil and favourable climate of 
Southern Ontario support well-developed farming communities and thriving 
commercial and industrial centres, the largest of which is the city of 
Toronto, capital of Ontario. The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River 
form an inland waterway, which carries much the commerce of the central 
part of the continent and gives access to the Atlantic Ocean. About half 

of Ontario's population is located along the shores of this inland waterway. 

4. Northern Ontario includes more than two-thirds of the area of the 
province. It is rugged country to a large degree, composed of a 
succession of rounded hills. It has countless rivers and lakes of 
irregular shape and varying size. Most of it is not well suited for 
agriculture — although there are notable exceptions — but the north is an 
incredibly rich storehouse of mineral and forest wealth, an important 
source of hydro-electric power and a popular vacation land. In fact, its 
popularity as a vacation land has led some harassed city-dwellers to move 
to the north and take on new careers. 

5. Ontario is divided geographically into 10 districts in the north 
and into 27 counties, 10 regional municipalities, 1 district municipality 
and the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in the south. The districts 
include 76 per cent of the total area but the counties and municipalities 
contain 93 per cent of the total population. 

6. The people of Ontario are predominantly of British origin with the 
next largest segment being of French origin. Although not as many in 
number there are people referred to as the native people — Indians, Metis, 
and Inuits. In addition to the people who have been here since the 
••beginning", many other people have chosen to make Ontario their home 
over the years; their origins include countries all over the world. 
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7. Of the people of Ontario, 87.3 per cfint speak English only; 9.3 
per cent speak both English and French ;1 1.2 per cent speak French 
only and 2.2 per cent speak neither English nor French. Of the many 
religious denominations, eight have more than 100,000 members. The three 
largest, in order of size, are Roman Catholic, United Church and 
Anglican. Seventy-one per cent of the Ontario population are contained 
in these three groups; only 4.5 per cent of the population have no 
religious affiliations. 

8. Current population forecasts predict that Ontario's population 
will grow from slightly less than eight million in 1973 to over nine 
million by 1983. More striking than the increase in population, however, 
is the growth of cities, towns and suburban areas. At the turn of the 
century the ratio of urban to rural population was two to three; in 1971 
it was nearly five to one. 

9. It is to be expected that such a large province, with a great 
variety in climate, natural resources, and type of population, should 
have many educational problems. Climatic conditions affect the type of 
school building and transportation of pupils. The varying density of 
population and environmental differences make it very difficult to provide 
a uniform quality of education, though this is being more and more nearly 
achieved. The rapid growth in population, in particular that caused by 
immigration, has created many special needs. Educational facilities have 
had to be provided not only for a greatly increased school population, 

but also for many thousands who were unfamiliar with Canadian culture and 
languages. Underlying all such special needs is the question of financial 
resources. Expenditures for education have ranged widely in government 
priority as societal needs have changed: for example, educational finance 
was given very high priority in the 1960s but more moderate priority in 
the 1970s as other problems have emerged — notably environmental — and 
as enrolments have declined in the most recent years. 

A. The Pioneer Period 1800-1840 

10. The beginning of Ontario's present education system can be found 
in the early nineteenth century, although there had been schools 
established for many years before (the first was a French-language 
school established in 1678). The population of Ontario at the time was 
about 70,000. In general life was quite rigorous, there was little 
leisure or opportunity for intellectual or aesthetic pursuits of any 
kind and there were few books and newspapers. The schools of this period 
were generally for those who might be expected to enter the professions 
or take positions in the government. There was no prescribed course of 
study, no teacher education and no inspection system to ensure any degree 
of uniformity. 
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!!• The first Act having significance in Ontario education was passed 
in 1807; An Act to Estab l ish Public Schools in each and every District 
of this Province ^ This Act provided grants of 100 pounds per year each 
to the masters of eight public (grammar) schools* In addition to these 
schools, some private schools and a few ^'academies'* — founded as 
voluntary efforts by religious bodies or by townspeople — came into 
existence. By 1839 there were about 40 or 50 schools which might be 
described as secondary on the grounds that tney offered advanced Instruc- 
tion — advanced in the sense that it was for entering the professions or 
the government. Of these, 13 were public schools; the rest were private 
schools or academies. The population during this time had grown to 
nearly half a million, 

12, Attempts were also made to establish institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Although the foundations for higher education had been laid as early 
as 179 7, when a land grant of 230,000 acres was made for the support of a 
provincial university, a royal charter for an Anglican university, granted 
in 1827, was not realized until 1843 (in the form of King's College) due 
to problems over denominational claims to the operation of the university. 
The passing of The University of Toronto Act in 1849 ended denominational 
claims to public support by centralizing and secularizing higher education 
in the province, (See Chapter VIII for further discussion), 

13, Elementary schools were established more slowly. The parliamen- 
tarians of the day were not vigorous in their pursuit of education for the 
many. In 1816, however, an Act was passed to provide for the operation of 
elementary schools. It set aside money — largely for the payment of 
teachers* salaries — to supplement the taxes and other contributions 
collected from parents. Each school was to have three elected trustees 
whose main task was to see that a building was built and maintained and 
that a teacher was hired and paid. It was left to the teacher to determine 
what was taught. Shortly afterwards attempts were made to bring all 
education under the direction of the central authority through the appoint- 
ment of a General Board of Education by the Legislature in 1823, These 
attempts at centralization were short-lived , however, and the General Board 
was disbanded in 1833, 

14, The schools of the 1830s were staffed by untrained teachers, 
frequently retired soldiers or newcomers who were not qualified or trained 
for more lucrative pursuits. The range of content in courses was narrow — 
consisting at most, perhaps of spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar and geography - but thir uas consistent with the limited aims of 
education. Most parents thought cnat children derived little advantage from 
more than the minimum of "book lean-'ng" required for the simple business 

of contemporary and mainly rural li^e. The usual education, therefore, 
consisted only of an introduction to the basic skills. 
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B. The Start of the Separate School System 

15. In 1839 the Legislature of Upper Canada appointed a commission to 
inq ire into the state of education in Upper Canada. It recommended, 
amoTig other things, that the control of common schools be vested in a 
provincial board of commissioners. In 3^41 an Act dealing with the 
common school system was passed, and it provided, again among other 
things, for the establishment of what are now known as separate schools. 

16. An important step in the development of separate schools was taken 
in 1863 with the passing of an Act entitled An Act to Restore to Roman 
Ca tholics in Upper Canada Certain Rights in respect to Separate Schools . 
This Act was important because it provided the basis on which the rights 
and privileges of Roman Catholic separate schools were preserved by The 
British North America Act passed by the Imperial Parliament in London, 
England in 1867. 

17. A resolution for The Act of Confederation of 1867 led to provisions 
in The British North America Act for separate schools. Tie resolution 
stated that the legislature of each province would have power to make laws 
respecting education "saving the rights and privileges which the Protestant 
or Catholic minority in both Canadas may possess, as to the Denominational 
Schools, at the time when the Union goes into effect". On the basis of 
this resolution Section 93 of The British North America Act , protecting 
denominational schools, was founded. 

18. In the years since Confederation, changes in provincial legislation 
have resulted in an enlargement of the rights and privileges existing at 
the time of Confederation or, at least, so it has been argued. 

19. The question of further extensions to such rights and privileges 
was given a severe test as recently as 1971 when a prominent issue of the 
provincial election of that year was the extension of financing to the 
separate schools. (Under legislation, publicly-financed separate schools 
offer instruction up to and including grade 10 but not beyond. The 
extension, therefore, was to include grades 11, 12 and 13). The party in 
power took a position against the extension and the two opposition 
parties took positions in favour. The party in power was returned 

with an even greater majority than it had held prior to the election. 
Some people have interpreted this as being an indication of the public 
sentiment in the province at that time. 

C. A Period of Growth 1840-1870 

20. During the period 1840-1870 the population of Ontan"? grew to 
1,620,000. In the 1840s there was a rapid rise due to a flood of 
immigration and afterwards a steady increase. ^Urban centres increased 
in size and number; railways were built; the number of books available 
increased and reading became more popular. 

16 
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21. The man of the times in education was Egerton Pyerson, appointed 
Superintendent of Education in 1844. It was he who created the Ontario 
school system. He set up a strong central authority to prepare 
regulations, to draw up an elementary course of study for the whole 
province, to enforce the use of a single set of authorized textbooks, 
and to control the qualifications of teachers. At the same time, he 
delegated to local school boards definite responsibilities, including 
the engagement of teachers and the building and maintenance of the 
schools. During the period 1850 to 1870 he persuaded 4,000 out of 
4,400 school boards to finance education entirely from local taxes and 
thus provide free schools. 

22. One of Ryerson's most significant innovations was the establish- 
ment in 1847 of the Toronto Normal School as the first step in formal 
teacher education. 

23. Ryerson's era was one of rapid growth and development in Ontario 
education. Between 1845 and 1871, enrolment in common schools increased 
at a rate approximately twice that of the population. The school year 
expanded from eight months to over eleven months. Compulsory attendance 
for part of the year was introduced in 1871. The length of time a child 
spent in school was about twice as long by the end of Ryerson's time as 
it was for the pioneer child and the study of grammar and geography 
became more the norm than the exception it had been for the pioneer 
child. 

24. The amount spent on salaries of teachers and maintenance of 
schools was over four times as great in 1870 as in 1850. At the begin- 
ning of Ryerson's time there were no common school libraries; by his 
retirement in 1876 there were 1,146 with a quarter of a million volumes. 

25. The moL,t striking innovation of the period was a new method of 
class teaching — by oral question and answer — a dramatic change from 
the straight memorization of previous years. This was the result of 
Pestalozzian influence which Ryerson spread by way of his Journal of 
Education and the teacher education institution. 

26. While education in the elementary schools was developing 
rapidly, it was in the secondary schools that a f undamen*"^.! change 
occurred. In 1853 Tli e Act to Amend the Law Relating to Grammar Schools 
in Upper Canada was passed which made two fundamental changes; firstly, 
it required the county councils to appoint the trustee boards, thus 
instituting an indirect type of local control; secondly, it encouraged 
the establishment in smaller centres of the so-called union schools, 
which consisted of grammar schools linked to common schools. The aim of 
the second change was to make secondary education available to more 
young people. 



A Period of Consolidation 1870-1900 



27. The period 1870-1900 is regarded as a period of consolidation. 
Ontario was now a member of a growing national federation. Provinces 
were becoming linked by railways and postal service, and new, broader 
horizons were opening up for many individual citizens. 

28. These broader horizons were reflected in education. School 
readers were supplemented by texts containing more imaginative prose 
and poetry of literary merit. Literature and music were added to the 
elementary curriculum. More time was spent on literature, modern 
languages and science in the secondarv schools. More optional 
subjects were available. In 1871, the conmon schools were designated 

Public Schools" and made free and open to all and in the same year the 
grammar schools were renamed high schools. Enrolment increased nearly 
300 per cent during the period, whereas the general population increased 
only 50 per cent. The office of Chief Superintendent of Education was 
discontinued in 1876 with Ryerson's retirement, and the direction of 
publicly-supported education was placed under a Minister of Education 
responsible through the Government and the Legislature to the people. 

29. A scheme of distributing legislative grants on the basis of 
examination results was introduced in 1871. The direct consequence of 
this was an increase of pressure and "cramming" in these schools. 
Pedagogical skill tended to consist only in drilling into the student 
whatever could be made use of in a test. The scheme was discontinued in 
1882 but the dominance of the written examination remained for many 
years after. 

30. In an attempt to increase the level of professional training 
among elementary school teachers the Government devised a plan which 
resulted in rather easy entrance to teaching. A non-professional Third 
Class Certificate was offered on the basis of an examination which 
could be passed after a year of cramming at high school; then a profes- 
sional certificate was awarded after 13 weeks of attendance at a county 
model school. Teachers who remained in the profession were required to 
improve their academic and professional qualifications at high school 
and normal school, but the effect of the easy entrance into teaching 
was that more than half the schools of the province became staffed 
with temporary teachers. Teaching tended to become merely an avenue 

to other occupations. Moreover, the plan resulted in too great a 
supply of teachers; consequently, salaries declined. 

31. Late in the century the eight year system became the accepted 
pattern in the elementary schools and in the 1890s a unified high 
school program was designed to lead to a unified set of examinations, 
and matriculation" became both the symbol of successful completion of 
secondary school and of readiness to enter university. 
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32. A differentiation was created about this time between the two 
types of secondary schools — high schools and collegiate institutes. 
The collegiate institutes numbered about one-third of the high schools 
and they were substantial institutions, maintaining the classical 
emphasis of the grammar schools. They were invariably equipped with 
libraries and scientific apparatus. The original distinction between 
the two types had been based on the collegiate institute having at 
least 60 boys studying Latin and at least four teachers with specialist 
degrees. In the 1880s examination results were made the basis for 
distinguishing between the two institutions. In present times the 
name of the school is no longer significant. The success rate of the 
typical secondary school — be it high school or collegiate institute — 
was not high. Of 160 pupils in the typical school, only one would 
matriculate at the senior level during the 1890s. 

33. The major legislative influence on higher education during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was The Federation Act of 1887 
which provided for the incorporation of the denominational universities 
with the provincial university. 

The Twentieth Century 

34. During the first 40 years of the twentieth century, elementary 
schools showed only a moderate gain in enrolment in proportion to 
total population, but at the same time the elementary school program 
was broadened. In 1904, nature study, art, manual training, and 
household science were added to the curriculum. Even more important 
was the introduction of new programs of study in 1937 and 1938. In 
comparison with the old curriculum the new one was suggestive rather 
than prescriptive, and flexible rather than uniform and standardized. 
It gave greater freedom to pupils and encouraged them to participate 
actively in the school program. It encouraged selection and enrichment 
of the content of the courses, at the discretion of the teachers, and 
provided for group undertakings of the comprehensive, life-situation 
variety. Emphasis was placed on creative work and aesthetic appreciation, 
and social studies were encouraged with a view to solving the problems 

of leisure and citizenship. Teaching became more skilful. Textbooks 
became more attractive and better prepared. 

35. The expansion of secondary education during the same period was 
even more striking. In proportion to population, the average attendance 
of students in all types of secondary schools was three times greater 

in 1939-40 than at the beginning of the century. Much of this was due 
to an Act which, in 1919, raised the upper limit of the compulsory school 
attendance age, with certain exceptions, to 16 years. Some of the 
increase in the attendance ratio was also caused by a rapid growth in 
vocational education, stimulated from 1920 on by grants from the 
Government of Canada. 
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36. The secondary school curriculum, like that of the elementary 
schools, was modified to fit the times. Substantial changes were 
instituted in 1921 and subsequent years. Other major Innovations were 
abolition of fees, increased legislative grants, and a radical transfor- 
mation of the examination system. 

^]\a external examination system, which had previously been very 

rigid, was relaxed by a series of changes. As an alternative to the 
examinations, set by the Department of Education, recommendation of 
candidates by the principal of the school was introduced for more 
competent students in the intermediate years of the secondary school. 
Others could write if they wished to. Subsequently these examinations 
were abolished but examinations for upper-school students - those in their 
last year - were retained. Requirements for university entrance were 
relaxed, thereby giving greater freedom in the arrangement of courses in 
secondary schools. In 1967 external examinations for upper-school 
students (by this time known as grade 13) were abolished. 

38. The first half of the twentieth century also witnessed a rapid 
expansion of vocational education at the secondary school level. The 
number of pupils in vocational schools and courses increased between the 
two World Wars from a negligible proportion to 30 per cent of the total 
secondary school enrolment. Vocational courses were successfully made 
general and at the same time practical. However, some educationists, 
whose main interest was to increase the number of students who completed 
their education in the secondary school, opposed the segregation of the 
new vocational courses. A conflict arose between proponents of vocational 
and academic subjects. Happily, the conflicting views were largely 
reconciled toward the middle of the century. 

39. Provisions for vocational education at the post-secondary level 
began in the mid-forties with the founding of provincial institutes of 
technology, administered by the Department of Education. 

AO. The period after the Second World War was one of exceptional 
expansion in Ontario's education system. The population expanded rapidly 
from four million in 1945 to eight million in 1975 - a 100 per cent increase 
in 30 years. This was attributable to both a high birth rate and to much 
immigration. The birth rate had been low all during the depression years 
of the 1930s but climbed rapidly, as might be expected, when servicemen 
returned home in 1946 and 1947. It continued climbing until 1958 but 
since then there has been, except for two years, r. steady decline which 
IS still in effect. Contributing factors are ciedited to be the use of 
birth control pills, changing attitudes and practices regarding abortion 
increasing incidence of working wives, and perhaps many other factors ' 
as well. 

41. There were significant changes in the age distribution of the total 
population during the post-war period - a fact which was of great interest 
to educators because of the effects on the provision of school facilities, 
the education of teachers, the increasing voice of youth and so on. 
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42. Although the percentage of the elementary school age group 
attending school has always been high — it is currently close to 95 
per cent — there has been a significant increase in the percentage of 
the secondary school age group attending school. Since 1950 this 
percentage has doubled. 

43. The net result of the population increase and the tendency to 
stay in school longer was that the education system had to provide 
for almost three times as many elementary pupils at the end of the 
current period as at the beginning and almost five times as many 
secondary pupils. 

44. Perhaps the most significant changes in education in the period 
between the end of the Second World War and the present occurred in 
secondary education. Until the early 1960s most secondary school 
students were enrolled in the academic General course and essentially 
the only options to these students were in the number of academic courses 
taken. Those who were not in the General course took the Commercial 
course, the Industrial or Technical course and, to a much lesser extent, 
the Art course and the Home Economics course. Unfortunately, this 
period was marred somewhat by the feeling, on the part of many educators 
and parents, that courses other than the academic General course were 
meant only for an inferior type of student. 

45. Following a ministerial committee report on the public and separate 
English-French bilingual primary schools published in 1912, Instruction 
XVII was passed restricting the use of French as a language of instruction. 
This action was greeted with strong resistance in Franco-Ontar ian areas of 
the province, especially in Ottawa, where the Separate School Board refused 
to implement the change of policy and was deprived of government grants. 

In 1927, a second ministerial report on the same question effectively 
restored to Franco-Ontar ians the rights to an education in their own 
language. A further significant development in French-language education 
occurred in 1962 when permission was given to use, under certain conditions, 
French as a language of instruction in two additional secondary school 
subjects — history and geography. Until this time, only Latin p d French 
could be taught in French. In 1968, it became possible to teach all 
secondary school subjects using French as the language of instruction 
because legislation was passed which permitted the establishment of 
French-language secondary schools. Within a few years, enrolment in these 
schools grew to more than 30,000 students. 

46. In the academic year 1962-63 a new program of courses, known as 
the Reorganized Program, was introduced to Ontario secondary schools. 
This program provided three main branches — Arts and Science, Business 
and Commerce, and Science, Technology and Trades — and three programs 
within each branch — two-year, four-year, and five-year programs. The 
Reorganized Program was introduced gradually during the sixties but it 
was not long before difficulties occurred. The social stigma previously 
associated with the Technical and Commercial schools was now felt by 

the two-year and four-year students. Moreover, it was not easy to change 
programs or branches with the result that some students were assigned 
incorrectly to a particular branch and program even though, in fairness 
to those who made such decisions, the indications may have been correctly 
interpreted at the time. 
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A7. One of the benefits of the Reorganized Program was the prolifer- 
ation of courses that were developed during the period. Attempts were 
made to provide a wide range of options for each brancp ar... program 
combination with the result that irany new courses evolved. This 
presented another difficulty, however, for student? who spotted an 
interesting course in a different branch or program because they were 
unable to cross boundary lines. 

48. Occupational and Special Vocational programs, \,hich were ungraded 
ano which grew in size during the period the Reorgcir.i d Program was in 
effect, developed from the two-year program. Students m these programs 
simply did not fit into the regular branches or prO(,.arrs and the rising 
enrolirent indicated the increasing effort to accommodate them. These 
courses largely accommodated students intending to le^ve school in 
their sixteenth year. 

49. During the late 1960s the ReorganiEed Program began first to 
blur along its hour ^aiy lines, then to disappear. Students were no 
longer confined to the "regular" program but instead were allowed to 
cross boundary line« and build individual programs from all branches and 
programs. Tlie approach was introduced experimentally in six selected 
secondary schools, each of which developed its own individual approach. 
Courses were offered at two, three and even four levels of difficulty, 
from remedial to advanced. The basic unit of achievement was the 
credit, defined as being the amount of work that would normally be 
completed in 110 to 120 hours of scheduled time - roughly equivalent 

to one 40-minute period per day throughout the school year, a pattern 
that had existed for many subjects for several years. 

50. For three years the Department of Education's Circular HSl, which 
provides guidelines for diploma requirements and for the organization of 
secondary schools, provided two alternatives - the new credit system and 
the conventional branch/program structure. School principals were 
encouraged, both in the document itself and through the Department's 
consultants to change to the credit system and irost did. After the 
three-year phasing-in" period the alternative was removed and all 
remaining schools were required to implement the credit system. 

51. Implementation of the credit system was greatly assisted by 
advances in computer technology. Use of the computer to prepare 
individual timetables saved hours of tedious work on the part of 
principals and vice-principals. Implementation of the credit system 
also required increased guidance services so that students would be 
fully aware of all the possibilities open to them. It became increas- 
ingly important for students to make longer range decisions so they 
would not discover, too lace, that they could not proceed in their 
chosen career path because of insufficient or inappropriate credits. 

52. Changes in the elementary schools were perhaps not so dramatic 
as in the secondary schools but were, nonetheless, quite frequent and 
extensive. The most important changes were in methodology and school 
organization . 

0 * 
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53. The period of the sixties was one of experirrentat ion in the 
elementary schools. New teaching techniques cK.d different classroom 
organization patternj; wer^.^ tried — Aome with rore success than others. 
During the same period the report, Living and Learning , of the Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education was published, a report 
that highlighted progressive ideas more than ever before. The Provincial 
Committee on Aims and Objectives was established originally to set forth 
the aims of education for the educational system of the province. There 
was particular reference to objectives for children in the elementary 
school and to the means by which these aims and objectives might be 
achieved . 

54. W. G. Fleming in his book Educa ti on ; Ontario ' s Preoccupation 
says "The report was several things: an adoring tribute to the nature 
of the child; a st^itement of limitless faith in his potentialities if 
developed in an ideal educational environment under the guidance of 
inspired teachers; an assertion of his claim to an ideal education; a 
description of the ideal learning environment; a powerful condeirjiation 
of rigid, inflexible, outmoded, and reproductive activities and 
practices found in schools and school systems in Ontario; a set of 
proposals for the organization and administration of schools; an 
outline for the handling of educational programs for different types 
of handicapped children; and various suggestions for improving 
structural and operational aspects of the system, including the 
Department of Education. It:? style was a mixture of the inspirational, 
the hortatory, and the descriptive. Numerous and colourful illustrations 
gave it the kind of attractive appearance that ensured widespread 
distribution. For an educational document one can probably assume 
safely that it attracted an unusually wide readership". 

55. The report has been both criticized and praised; it was cited 
by some as being indicative of departmental thinking at the time and 
yet regarded by others as a severe criticism of departmental policy. 
However, the report has no doubt had considerable — even If not completely 
measurable— influence on Ontario's education system. An assessment 
three years after publication revealed that over seventy per cent of 

the recommendations had been implemented in total or in part. Whether 
this would have occurred anyway — that is, without the report — is a 
debatable question. 

56. The decade of the 1960s produced an organizational change in the 
system that was significant. For years, the system had comprised 
thousands of local school boards and this was proving to be detrimental 
to the provincial government's attempts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity across the province. 



57. As a first step in the consolidation process, an amendment to The 
Public S chools Act was passed which declared that as of January 1, 1965, 
every rural township would constitute a school area. Also, all village, 
town, or city districts with a population of less than 1,000 or an 
average daily attendance at school of less than 100, were attached to 
the adjacent township school area. This Urst step eliminated about 
1,500 rural school boards, reducing the number of public elementary 
school boards from 2,419 to 1,037. 

58. In late 1967, the Premier announced that legislation was furth- 
coming to reduce further the number of administrative units for public 
and secondary schools to approximately one hundred boards of education. 
Except for Metropolitan Toronto and a few other major cities, where the 
existing boards would not be changed, the basic unit in Southern Ontario 
would be the county an^ suitable units would be designated in Northern 
Ontario. The establishment of larger units for separate schools was also 
under consideration. All of these changes were to come into effect 
January i, 1969. The final result, after all transition periods were 
over, was approximately two hundred school boards, a significant reduction 
from the thousands which had existed previously. The types of boards and 
their responsibilities are discussed more fully in Chapter III. 

59. The decade of the 1960s was an outstanding expansionary era for 
post-secondary education. Not only were five universities founded but 19 
colleges of applied arts and technology were also inaugurated. (See 
Chapter VII). The total full-time enrolment in all forms of post-secondary 
education grew from 43,458 in 1961 to 178,976 in 1971. 



Tlie Structure of the Government of Ontario 

60. Having touched briefly on the organization of the Ministry of 
education since the very early period of organization it is worth noting 
where the Ministry of Education fits in relation to other ministries of 
the government. Prior to 1972 the present Ministry of Education was 
called the Department of Education and it was one of several departments 
ift-the government. In 1972, however, the entire governmental structure 
was reorganized as the result of a report entitled InteriTi Report Number 
Three: Repo rt On The Structure of Government and Interim Reconmendations to 
the Executive Council prepared by the Committee on Government Productivity 
(COGP) - a very powerful committee formec^ to look at many aspects of the 
goven-uTient's operation. 

61. The committee recommended that policy fields be created within the 
government and the particular policy field to which the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities were assigned is 
called the Social Development Policy Field. Together with these 
ministries are the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, and the Ministry of Culture and Recreation. The committee 
defined the policy field as follows: ''This policy field would be concerned 
with the well-being of individuals and families and would foster the 
development of favourable social conditions for the citizens of the 
province . 
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62. The Social Development Policy Field is managed through a committee, 
consisting of all the ministers within the field, which is chaired by 
another member of the Cabinet — the Provincial Secretary for Social 
Development. It establishes a regular forum for interministry issues and 
formal mechanisms for the resolution of possible interministry conflicts. 
It also provides a linkage in the procedural path between the next higher 
level group — the Policy and Priorities Board - and the operating ministries. 

63. The membership of the Policy and Priorities Board comprises the 
Premier as Chairman, the Chairman of the Management Board of Cabinet, the 
Minister of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs and the 
three Provincial Secretaries — Resources Development, Social Development 

and Justice. The Board advises the Cabinet on overall government priorities, 
assesses all major proposals with regard to relative importance and relation 
to current programs , and initiates policy analyses by the relevant policy 
field on issues which are properly within !:he jurisdiction of any one 
ministry or agency. 

64. The Management Board, whose chairman is a member of the Policy and 
Priorities Board, is the second senior committee of the Cabinet. It has 
responsibility for establishing the rules under which ministries acquire 
and use resources. It is composed of a full-tinie chairman, the Minister of 
Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, the Minister of Revenue 
and at least one minister from each policy field. 

65. The full Cabinet is the final level of appraisal on policies and 
priorities The actual process by which Cabinet considers policy issues 
and sets government priorities is illustrated by Figure 1 reproduced from 
page 64 of the COGP Interim Report Number Three. 
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Figure 1 
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PART II - Elementary CHAPTER TI 

and Secondary 
Ed ucat ion 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
OF ELFJ^IENTARY AMD SECONDARY EDUCATION 



66. If the education system in Ontario were a centralized system and 
all decisions and plans were made by the Ministry of Education as the 
central authority, the goals and objectives of education in Ontario 
could be stated by simply stating the goals and objectives of the 
Ministry. This, however, is not the case in Ontario, with the consequence 
that there are likely as many statements of goals and objectives as 
there are educational agencies. 

67. l^^ile the various statements o^ the educational agencies all share 
a common core, it would nevertheless be difficult to state them here in 

a manner that would be completely comprehensive. As a compromise 
solution this report delineates the rajor goal and objectives of the one 
central agency, the Ministry of Education. This goal and these objectives 
are likely to be contained, in whole or in part, in those of the local 
school boards except that their statements are likely to be more specific. 

68. The stated goal of the Ministry of Education is "the attainment of 
educational quality and equality for all."^ The Ministry fosters a wide 
range of opportunities so that every individual may experience a worthwhile 
education and may have access to further educational experience consistent 
vith his needs and those of society. The Ministry also recognizes the 
right of every citizen of the province to receive his education in the 
official language of his choice. 

69. In order to attain this goal, it is necessary to ensure that an 
effective, functional relationship exists between the Ministry ci^^d the 
local educational authorities. An important priority for the Ministry, 
therefore, is the provision of effective channels of communication through 
which school boards, municipal councils, teachers' and trustees' 
organizations, and the general public can express their views. In a very 
real sense, the Ministry formulates the philosophy within which educational 
opportunities will be offered, calls upon local authorities to fill in 

the detail of the pattern, and then offers assistance to then in a common 
endeavour to achieve effective results. 

70. The operrtional pattern of the Ministry is the manifestation of 
the objectives that the Ministry endeavours to achieve through legislation 
and other means. Thus the Ministry has undertaken to provide: 

(a) a full range of educational, cultural, and recreational 
programs within its jurisdiction; 



(b) qualified personnel for these programs and activities; 
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(c) suitable facilities for recognized educational activities; 

Cd) the equitable distribution of available financial resources 
t:o meet objectives (a), (b) and (c). 

71. As can be seen from these objectives, it is simply a matter of 
scale for the local school boards to adapt these objectives to their 
particular function. For example, where the Ministry's objective 
concerning the distribution of resources refers to school boards, the 
board's objective would refer to schools. Moreover, since these 
objectives are essertial to any good education system, :'.t is probable 
that their intent is in some way expressed in any statenent of school 
board objectives. 

72. In the light oi' the basic relationship between the Ministry and 
local school boards and the similarity of their objectives, it is 
possible to return to "ihe four objectives of the Ministry and examine 
them in terms of the activities needed to achieve them. 

(a) A full range of educational, cultural and recreational programs 
within thg M inistry's jurisdiction 

This objective is attained through the following activities: 

(i) the preparation and dis^remination of program guidelines; 

(ii) assistance in the development and appraisal of courses of 
study at the local level; 

(iii) the assessment of learning materials to determine their 
suitability for approved programs; 

(iv) the support and promotion of research activities; 

(v) the development of effective means of communication through 
which the Ministry, local authorities, teachers, students, 
and the general public can arrive at a reasonable under- 
standing of educational policies, programs and activities, 
and cf their roles in the process; 

(vi) the development of means whereby the educational community 

of Ontario can learn about the latest trends and developments 
in education in all parts of the world; 

(vii) the development of programs and facilities for students who 
have learning problems and students who are gifted; 

(viii) the issuance of student diplomas and certificates; 

(ix) the development of student records; 

(x) the development and application of evaluation systems to 
ensure that programs of quality are being offered. 
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(b). Qualified personnel for these programs and activities 

This objective is attained through the following activities: 

(i) the determination of requirements for the certification of 
teachers and the establishment ot requirements of conduct 
and practice while in service; 

(ii) the certification of teachers, principals, and supervisory 
officers; ' 

(iii) the operation of a teacher education college; 

(iv) the development of agreements with provinciallv assisted 
universities to provide teacher-education programs; 

(v) the provision of appropriate opportunities for qualified 
teachers and officials to continue to grow professionally 
whilf in service; 



(c) 



(d) 



(vi) the provision of certain consultative services to teachers 
and officials.-* 

Suitable fgcil tties for recognized educational activities 

This objective is attained through the following activities: 

(i) the assessment of local requests for new and/or improved 
facilities; 

(ii) the assessment of all proposals and plans for new or improved 
facilities to ensure that adequate educational standards are 
met and that appropriate measures of economy have been 
applied; 

(iii) the dissemination of information both through consultation 
and by means of publications to make local officials aware 
of the various alternatives in school design and construction; 

(iv) the analysis of building costs, enrolment trends, and 

community-use concepts in relation to future construction 
needs . 

The equitable distrib ution of available financial resource s 
to meet th e Ministry's objectives (a), (b) and (c) 

This objective is attained through the following activities: 

(i) the determination of the cost levels at which effective 
educational programs can be off.»red; 
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(ii) The assessment of the amounts required to supplement local 
financial resources to ensure that adequate coyt levels 
can be met in each area of the province; 

(iii) the d evelopment and administration of mechanisms by which 
provincial funds are distributed on an equitable basis to 
local authorities; 

(iv) the provision of consultative services to local authorities 
in the legislative grants area and in the development of 
effective budgeting ai*J administrative techniques. 

73. The role of the Ministry of Education must be flexible as changes 
in emphasis and direction are inevitable. With this in mind, the fore- 
going statement should be interpreted as relevant for the present but 
open to change as future circumstances dictate. 

74. Whether or not objectives have been achieved is a difficult 
question to assess. In the belief that parents are in as good a 
position as anyone to evaluate the Ministry's degree of success in 
meeting its objectives, the Ministry commissioned a survey of their 
opinions concerning the quality of education provided their children. 
Some of the results of this research, which culminated in a report 
entitled Quality of Education in Ontario : A Survey of the Parents ' 

Perspective , (1972) are described in the following sections. 

75. The main objective of the research was to provide educational 
planners with attitudinal information which would assist them in 
assessing alternate -es and assigning priorities. Parents were asked 
first of all to define their concept of quality education, then to 
state the goals of quality education. Other questions centred on 
what should be taught, how it should be taught, who the agents of 
quality education should be, (i.e., what should be the role of the 
parent, teacher, and student in quality education), how quality 
education should be administered, and what specific innovations 
should be instituted to foster quality education. 

76. Nearly one thousand randomly-selected parents responded to the 
questionnaire devised by the researchers. The findings of the survey 
are quite extensive and are published fully in the report, but a few 
highlights from the report concerning parental impressions of quality 
are presented here. 

(a) Generally, most Ontario parents in the sample of 988 have a 
favourable opinion of existing educational services in this 
province, as well as of the quality of education provided 
their children. Furthermore, the bulk of respondents believe 
their children are basically pleased with their education, 
perhaps even more so than the parents themselves. 
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(b) Most parents (68%) regard educational services as 

"good*' or "excellent". Twenty-eight per cent are moderately 
impressed, describing the present educational trend as 
"adequate". Less than one in ten (7'0 described the system 
as "poor" or "very poor". 

(c) Concerning the quality of education provided their children, 
85 per cent are "moderately to ver>' happy". Only 15 per 
cent are "mildly to extremely unhappy". 

(d) Most children (according to their parents) also seem to be 
pleased with their tiducation. To be more specific, 87 per 
cent of parents claim their children are "moderately to 
very happy". Only IJ per cent claimed that their children 
are less than content. 

(e) Elementary schools seem to afford greater parental satisfaction 
than secondary schools. Respondents with children in 
elementary schools are more likely to insist that existing 
educational services are better than adequate, to express 
moderate or strong contentment with their child's education, 
and to suggest that i:heir child is pleased with the education 
provided . 

(f) It was found that opinions change with age in that younger 
parents (in their twenties) were more apt to enthuse about 
their child's education than were parents in older age 
categories. 

(g) Most parents (70%) feel that there has been some progress in 
education over the past five years. A sizeable minority (27%), 
however, do not hold this view. As in the case of some of the* 
other questions, responses here varied with age, sex, education 
and according to whether the child was in elementary or 
secondary school. Generally, those most apt to believe that 

the system has improved are younger, female, have less education, 
or are parents of elementary children. Conversely, "secondary 
parents", older, male, or better-educated respondents are 
least likely to perceive progress. 

(h) Despite the general contentment found among parents, consider- 
able dissatisfaction was detected with regard to the 
vocational preparation today's schooling provides. Fifty-one 
per cent of the sample agree that "students are better 
prepared to go out in the working world than they were in the 
past. However, 47 per cent do not share this view . 
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77. Some of the other highlights included the finding that parents 
consider the single "best thing" about education in this province to 
be its universal availability. About an equal number felt that the 
variety of courses was the single "best thing". The areas most often 
singled out as the '"worst thing" about education were teaching and 
superfluous curriculum. 

78. Choosing from a list of suggested goals, parents felt — in 
order of importance — that quality education should stress: 1) learning 
skills, 2) occupational skills, 3) social skills, 4) cultural values, 
5) moral development, and 6) the success ethic. 

79. These and many other items of interest were presented in the 
research findings. When released, the report created considerable 
interest in the province, particularly because education was under 
attack from a number of directions at the time. No doubt this was 
largely the result of the experimentation and innovation that marked 
the "education boom" of che 1960s. The report tended to dispel much 
of the unrest in that it proved quite conclusively that the populace 
of Ontario was much more satisfied with the education system than 
would perhaps have been intuitively determined. 



CHAPTER III 



SYSTEM STRUCTURE 



A. Ministry Organization 

80. Since the inception of the provincial education system, the 
Ministry of Education has been reorganized from time to time so that 
it may effectively serve the changing needs of the province. The 
most recent organizational pattern was developed by a task force 
which was appointed in September 1971 to review the existing 
structure. The task force was composed of representatives from local 
school boards, the Ministry of Education, the government's Management 
Board, and two management consulting firms. The task force worked in 
conjunction with an advisory committee which had wide representation 
from the business community and post-secondary institutions as well as 
from the Ministry and local school boards. 

81 • The revised organization structure resulting from the task 
force's efforts became operational on April 17, 1972. Since then there 
have been a few minor changes leading to the present organization 
structure, shown in Figure 2. 



Figure 2 Organization Structure, Ministry of Education, Ontario 
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82. A major principle underlying the present structure is the need 

to differentiate clearly between policy formation and program delivery^. 
Also recognized is the continuing need for a regional organization that 
functions as a direct link between the Ministry of Education and the 
local school boards. The need for effective liaison is vital because 
the ultimate responsibility for program delivery has been delegated to 
the local boards. 

83. In keeping with these principles, the structure places the 
responsibilities of the Ministry within three major functional areas; 
the Education Development Division, the Education Administration 
Division, and the Administrative and Financial Services Division. 
These three divisions, each headed by an assistant deputy minister, are 
composed of branches,, each of which is headed by a director. Within 

the branches there is a wide variety of classifications such as education 
officer, financial officer and so on. 

84. ihe Education Development Division is responsible for ensuring the 
continuing evolution of an effective and high-quality education system. 
More specifically, it is responsible for initiating, conducting, and 
sponsoring research and planning activities relating to the short- and 
loag-range needs of English and French speaking children in Ontario, for 
developing a wide range of educational policies and programs for all 
children and youth, including programs for exceptional children of all 
types, and for maintaining an adequate supply of teachers and related 
personnel to carry out these programs. 

85. As the division bearing responsibility for research and planning, 
the Education Development Division must strive not only to be sensitive 

to the needs of the future but to maintain a high degree of responsiveness 
to the needs of the present. To this end, it mu. - continually assess the 
efficacy of current educational programs and maintain close contact with 
the program delivery system. 

86. The Ministry of Education must ensuie the development and 
maintenance of a school system that is responsive to the needs of indi- 
viduals. The Education Administration Division is a highly responsive 
connecting link between the various levels of the education system from 
the Minister to the student. In providing this linkage it ensures 
effective policy delivery and implementation. 

87. School boards carry out and implement the programs of the Ministry 
at the local level, and thus bear direct responsibility for the delivery 
of educational services within their particular jurisdictions. To assist 
the boards in this task, the Education Administration Division provides 
needed resources, advice, and guidance while at the same time developing 
the necessary evaluation techniques to ensure that high standards are 
being maintained. 
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88, The Administrative and Financial Services Division provides, 
within the financial frameu^ork laid down by government policy, the 
services required for the administration and operation of the Ministrv. 
Included are services relating to the provision of certificates, 
diplom.=!S, and scholarships for teachers and students, the naintci ance 
of educational records, the provision of computer services for the 
Ministry and school boards, the development and interpretation cf 
legislation, the management and development of Ministry personnel and 
the provision of budget services and the many financial systems and 
administration services essential to the efficient operation of a 
large organization. 

89. The organization structure depicted in Figure 2 represents the 
first phase of the reorganization. After the Ministry accepted the 
recommendation of the task force wirh regard to the reorganization of 
the central office, the task force directed its attention to the 
regional structure of the Ministry. As of September 1, 1974, the 
regional offices have been operating under the structure shown in 
Figure 3. 



Figure 3 



Regional Office Organization 
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t 

SUPERVISORY SERVICES 
OFFICERS 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS AND FINANCE 



BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
OFFICERS 



FIELD SERVICES OFFICERS 



90. The three superintendents have a functional relationship with 
their respective central office branch directors. They, and the 
officers who work with them, work closclv with thoir central office 
counterparts . 
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91. The regional offices have the responsibility of communicating and 
interpreting the policies and programs of the Ministry to the school 
boards in their regions. In so doing, they maintain close contact with 
all parts of the local board organization in order to be sensitive to 
their needs. 

92. Regional officials assist school boards in developing school 
programs. This assistance covers a wide range of activities, particularly 
of a professional development character. These are described more fuUy 
in Chapter VI. 

91. The orga-^iratlon ch^rt (Fip.ure 2) indicates two agencies that 
do not come under the aegis of the three divisions. One of these, 
the Communication Services Branch, has Ministry-wide relationships 
so its location in the structure is a logical one. 

94. The other agency, the Council on French Language Schools, has as 
its chairman an official who has the rank and status of an assistant 
deputy minister. Established in 1972, the Council has a full-time chairman 
and is now comprised of nine members — five representatives from the 
Mini^^try of Fducption and four from educational fields outside the 
Ministry. The Council was given the right to assess policies that 
affect education in the French language in Ontario and make recommenda- 
tions. More precisely, its mandate is to interpret Ministry policy 
to the French- language schools, to ensure that new policies are 
consistent with the needs of French-speaking students, and to advise 
the Minister and the Deputy Minister on all matters relating to the 
education of Franco-Ontarians . 



Local Organization Structure 

95. The Ontario school system offers elementary and secondary education 
to all children and young persons able to profit from instruction, without 
regard to race, creed or social status. The school program ordinarily 
covers kindergarten, eight years of elementary instruction, and five years 
of secondary. Most schools use the English language but there are some 
that use French as both the language of instruction and administration. 
Some of Ontario's schools are designed to answer the needs of pupils whose 
first language is French. In those elementary and secondary schools, 
French is used as the language of communication and of administration and 
as a language of instruction, English is taught as a second language. 
Since French-language schools are an integral part of the Ontario school 
system, virtually all Ministry services mentioned in this report are 
available to them. 

96. Although children of all religious backgrounds are accepted in the 
public school system of Ontario, since the 1840s an alternative has been 
available to Roman Catholic parents through the provision of Roman 
Catholic separate schools. These schools are established by legislation 
and are organized and operated in the same way as public elementary 
schools, with their own boards and teachers. Most Roman Catholic separate 
school boards take aavantage of the right of elementary school boards to 
offer instruction for two years beyond the conventional elementary school 
period . 
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97. Parents or guardians of Roman Catholic faith, wishing to send their 
children to a separate school, notify the municipal authorities that they 
wish to pay their school taxes to the separate school board. They then do 
not pay public elementary school taxes, but they do join with all other 
Ontario school taxpayers in the support of secondary education, which is 
financially segregated from elementary school taxation. 

98. Provincial grants are paid to Roman Catholic separate school boards 
on the same basis as to public school boards. Because separate school 
beards do not have access to corporation assessment, their equalized 
assessment and tax revenue tend to be less per pupil than is the case 

for public schools. The equalizing nature of the general legislative 
grant plan compensates for this situation 

99. Legislation also provides for the establishment of Protestant 
separate school boards. In cases where the teacher or teachers in 
the public school or schools in the municipality are Roman Catholics, 
Protestant parents may apply for a Protestant separate school board, 
which is organized and supported in the same way as its Roman Catholic 
counterpart. In all respects the educational program in separate 
schools conforms to the elementary school program of the Ministry of 
Education, including the qualifications of teachers. 

100. Public education in Ontario, has always been administered through 
local school boards, operating under legislation and regulations designed 
to maintain adequate standards, and to establish a reasonably common 
educational program. Many school boards operate through a system of 
committees of trustees - committees such as property committees, teacher- 
negotiation committees, and so on. in the cases where a board offers 
programs in a minority language - be it French or English - and when 
certain other conditions exist, the board is required to establish a 
Language Advisory Committee for consultation on any matter related to the 

°u?^u^^!l^''^^^ program. In all other cases, the board is free to 
establish whatever committees it feels it needs. Some committees are 
permanent, some are "ad hoc" for special purposes. 

101. Over the years, various types of school boards have evolved in 
response to specific needs. At the present time there are 200 school 
boards in Ontario, of the types indicated below. 
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Boards of Education 


76 


Metropolitan Toronto School Board 


1 


Combined Roman Catholic 
Separate School Boards 


49 


Roman Catholic Separate 
School Boards 


12 


Protestant Separate 
Sclijol Boards 


2 


Pnolic School Boards 


32 


Department of National Defence 


14 


Treatment Centres 


11 


Ontario Hydro and others 


J 

200 
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102. Boards of Education operate both elementar' and secondary 
schools, and the members of the boards — trustees — are elected by 
public school supporters. The separate school supporters residing in 
the area of jurisdiction of the Board of Education also elect one or 
more trustees to the Board of Education to represent the separate 
school supporters for secondary school purposes. The reason for this 
is that Roman Catholic Separate School Boards op€»rate only elementary 
schools, and many of the graduates of these schools attend a public 
secondary school. 

103. Combined Roman Catholic Separate School Boards and Roman 
C-itholic Separate School Boards are similar in that both operate 
elementary separate schools. If the board is a Combined Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board, it is a large unit of administration 
located within one or more counties in Southern Ontan'o and within 

a district in Northern Ontario 

104. There are also portions of Northern Ontario that are not 
municipally organized. In such areas, small Public School Boards 
and Roman Catholic Separate School Boards have been established to 
provide elementary education. Secondary education for sti dents 
residing in these areas is ordinarily provided by the nearest Board of 
Education and the students are transported to the secondary schools. 

105. There are a limited number of school boards established for 
special purposes on crown lands and other areas not normally assessed 
for school purposes. These are boards that may or may not operate 
schools. If they do not, they arrange for the purchase of education 
from other boards. Such boards include those acting for the Department 
of National Defence, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission, 
hospitals and other treatment centres. 

106. One of the most significant developments in local organization 
structure has been the .;reat reduction in the number of school boards 
in the province (Table 1) over the past twenty years. The most 
dramatic reduction occurred in 1969 when, for the first time in the 
history of Ontario education, the chairman and the chief supervisory 
officer of every board in the province were able to meet with the 
Minister of Education in one room at one time. 



TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF SCHOOL BOARDS 1955-1974 



r 

Year 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Number of 
Boards 


4187 


3676 


1673 


1358 


236 


222 


214 


208 


205 


200 



nrrt : Ontario Mirirtr> of Education. Reports of the 
Minister of Education, 1955-1974 
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Federal/Provincial Relationships 

107. While education is under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
government, there are some areas where assistance, usually financial, 
is provided by the federal government. For example, some of the 
Department of National Defence (DND) boards mentioned earlier operate 
schools on the Armed Forces bases — both in Ontario and abroad - 
while others purchase education for the children of service personnel 
from a nearby board. In the cases where DND boards operate schools, 
the federal government finances 50% of the operating costs and in 
some cases where the DND boards purchase education from a nearby 
public board, the federal government pays the fees charged by the 
public board. In the same way, the federal government purchases 
education for registered native people, whose education is a federal 
responsibility. In this case, the federal government reimburses local 
boards for the gross costs of the education of native children. 

108. One significant federal financial involvenent occurs in the 
area of French- language education. The federal government provides 
assistance for the teaching of French in both English-language schools 
and French-language schools through a system of partial reinbursement 
of costs. In addition, the province receives an administration grant 
to assist with the administration costs incurred in providing the 
French-language education. 

109. Since 1970 the amounts received annually for the French-language 
assistance program have increased from ^11, 000, 000 to $24,000,000. 

110. Federal assistance with French language education is a recent 
development in Ontario where French-language schools have been in oreration 
for almost three hundred years (although not subsidized by the Provincial 
government for that long). Also, French as a second language has been 
taught at the secondary level for many years and more recently at the 
elementary level. Federal assistance, however, has encouraged and enabled 
local boards to improve the quality of their French-language programs. 

Educational Organizations 
1. Teacher Organizations 

111. The largest of all educational organizations in Ontario is that 
which serves the members of the teaching profession. Prior to 1944 
teacher organizations were voluntary and it was largely through the work 
of teachers in the voluntary organizations that The Teaching Profession 
Act of 1944 was passed. The Act provided for the establishment of a 

parent" organization for teachers and made membership in this organization 
a condition of teaching in Ontario. Thus all Ontario teachers are now 
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required to belong to the Ontario Teachers* Federation (OTF) , the parent 
organization that is composed of the following affiliated groups: 

- L' Association des Enseignants Franco-Ontariens 
(approximately 5,400 members in 26 regional districts) 

The Federation of Women Teachers' Associations of Ontario 
(approximately 34,000 members in 5 regions) 

- The Ontario English Catholic Teachers' Association 
(approximately 16,500 members in 49 units) 

- The Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation 
(approximately 14,000 members in 65 districts) 

The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation 
(approximately 35,000 members in 43 districts). 

112. The OTF, in tu^n, requires that each of its members belong to one 
of the affiliated groups as well as to the OTF, The affiliates retain 
their individual autonomy, work under their own constitutions, and send 
representatives to the OTF board of governors, the governing body of the 
federation. 

113. The board of t;cvernors (50 members) deals with matters that affect 
all the teachers of the province. Matters of policy in most cas^s are 
referred to the affiliates for discussion before being voted on by the 
board of governors. If any one of the affiliates registers official 
opposition to a policy, that policy will not be established as the OTF 
policy . 

114. The board of governors may make regulations under The Teaching 
Profession Act , which the Lieutenant Governor in Council approves by 
Order in Council, governing such matters as professional conduct, 
disciplinary action, federation fees, and the duties of the executive and 
committees. Standing committees are named in the regulations and are 
composed of representatives from all the affiliated bodies; other special 
committees are established as needed. All committees report to the board 
of governors. 

115. The work of committees includes studying and reporting such areas 
as educational media, early childhood education, curriculum, and teacher 
education. Seminars and confnrences on various subjects are held by the 
federation and the affiliates throughout the school year, 

116. The OTF is the official liaison between the teachers and the 
Minister of Education. Representatives of the OTF meet frequently with the 
Minister and/or his officials to discuss matters pertaining to education 

in general or to the teaching profession in particular. 
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117. The OTF communicates with its membership through its official 
publication, Interaction , a magazine which is mailed to all teachers 
three times per year, 

118. A function of the OTF and the affiliates which has been of 
particular value to Ontario teachers over the years is the provision of 
or assistance with professional developuient activities. Where the OTF 
is involved the subject matter under discussion is generally one that 
cuts across grade levels, religion and culture. In turn each of the 
affiliates has its particular area of interest - the OECTA has a 
particular interest in religious education in the schools, the OSSTF is 
primarily interested in secondary school matters; the AEFO in any subject 
relevant to French- language education; and so on. Each affiliate, of 
course, has an overall interest in curriculum, administration, leader- 
ship and other general matters. Both the OTF and the affiliates convene 
or sponsor workshops, seminars, discussion groups, and conferences to 
provide their members with opportunities to advance professionally. 

2. Trustee Organizations 

119. The education system in Ontario is divided into approximately 200 
jurisdictional areas, each of which has a school board. To facilitate 
communication and the sharing of ideas and objectives, the school boards 
of Ontario are organized into four associations, which in turn form the 
Ontario School Trustees' Council. The four associations comprising the 
Council are L'Association francaise des conseils scolaires de I'Ontario, 
the Northern Oatario Public and Secondary School Trustees' Association,' 
Che Ontario Public School Trustees' Association, and the Ontario Separate 
School Trustees' Association. 

120. Governing this org,inization is The Ontario School Trustees' Council 
Act, which states that school boards may join one or more of the affilia- 
ted associations of the Council, but that a board must hold such a 
membership before it may become a member of the Council. Many school 
boards hold membership in more than one association and in the Council 
itself. 

121. The objective of th2 Council, as described in the Act, is to 
promote and advance the caaje of education. The Council also acts as an 
intermediary between the Ministry of Education or the Ontario Teachers' 
Federation and its member ^associations . In this way member associations 
can communicate their views on educational and administrative matters 
that are of mutual concern and that fall within the jurisdiction of 
school trustees. The Council has the authority to deal with matters of 
mutual concern to the member associations after obtaining the unanimous 
consent of the members. 
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122. Each association provides a v;ide range of consultative and infor- 
mation services to its member boards. In addition the associations 
prepare resolutions and/or briefs on educational issues of concern to 
them. If the resolutions and/or briefs are related to matters under the 
aegis of the Minister of Education, they may be forwarded to him for his 
consideration. Frequently resolutions result from conferences, of which 
each association holds at least one annually. 

123. In order to provide information to trustees and administrators, 
the Council organizes a series of workshops, usually in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Education and/or other educational organizations. These 
workshops are of particular benefit to newly elected trustees. 



3. Parent Organizations 

124. Parent organizations are also an important part of the education 
system. The oldest and perhaps most influential of these in Ontario is 
the Ontario Federation of Home and School Associations, (OFHSA) with 
over 450 chapters operating locally. Each chapter comprises parents 
working voluntarily on behalf of a school in their local jurisdiction 

— usually the school their children are attending. 

125. At their provincial conferences, the OFHSA identifies and discusses 
needs in the scl^ools. Then, like the trustee associations, the organiza- 
tion prepares resolutions and briefs, which are forwarded to the Minister 
of Education. It has been recent practice for the Minister to meet with 
the OFHSA executive to discuss the resolutions. 



126. Counterparts to the OFHSA are the Catholic Parent-Teachers* 
Association and the Association parents-instituteurs. Although their 
memberships are not as large as the OFHSA, these organizations have the 
same avenues for influencing change in educational policy. 



127. The other major type of parent organization in Ontario is the 
community advisory parent group. A board of education, a county or 
district combined separate school board or the Metropolitan Separate 
School Board may establish a school board advisory committee to advise 
on school practices. Sometimes these groups are formed as a rpsult of 
community agitation and such groups react to current school practice 
and press for change. The organizations may be temporary or ongoing, 
depending on their purposes, and they are known by a wide variety of 
names . 



4. Education Officials Organizations . 

128. Finally, there are the manv educational organizations that have 
been established for education administrative officials, from the school 
board to the Ministry level. The Ontario Association of Education 
Administrative Officials (OA£AO) is one such organization, to which 
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the Supervisory Officers^ of the local school boards and education 
business officials who have the qualifications set by the Board of 
Governors iray belong. Associate nembership is available to education 
officials whose roles are equivalent to those of active ir.embers but 
Who are ^nployed by bodies other than public or separate school boards: 
for example. Ministry of Education officials. 

129. The OAEAO studies educational philosophies, problems, and 
strategies and reacts to Ministry of Education policy, usually by means 
of briefs and resolutions presented to the Minister of Education. 

130. The Ontario Catholic Supervisory Officers' Association is an 
association of education officials representing the separate school 
system in Onr.ario. Active members of this association are Supervisory 
Officers serving, under Roman Catholic Separate School Boards. Asso- 
ciate membership is available to P.ijran Catholics who are employed as 
Education Officers in the Ministry of Education. 



les 



13i. /nother j;rcup with specialized interest is the Association dc 
surintencants f i anco-ontariens . Membership is open to any Franco- 
Ontarian eTiplo>ed a Supervisor- Officer by a board or as an Education 
Officer of the >LLnistry. 



132. Vithin the Ministrv of Education there is an association of 
education officials knovTi as the Province of Ontario Education Officers' 
Association. All Education Officers and senior officials of the Ministry 
are eligible for membership. Conferences and seminars arranged by this 
association provide in-service development for Ministry officials. 

133. Evolving from the former Ontario School Inspectors' Association, 
the Ontario Municipal and Provincial Education Officers' Association 
has become an important forum for educational thought and leadership in 
Ontario. Membership m.ay include all local and provincial education 
officers as well as Ministry officials. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Curriculum Development 

As its name implies, the major responsibility of the Curriculum 
Development Branch — part of the Education Development Division of the 
Ministry of Education — is to develop curriculum in the four divisions 
of elementar* and secondary education. The four divisions are: 

Primary (junior kindergarten, kindergarten and the 

first 3 years of elementary school) 

Junior (next 3 years) 

Intermediate^ (next 4 years) 

Senior (last 3 years) 

135. > The policy of cyclic review, whereby each division is given a 
thorough review every six years, not only provider one of the most 
important mechanisms for curriculum development, but ensures that this 
development is conducted in a relevant context — a context that takes 
into account the present and future needs of students as well as the 
experiences of the classroom and the insights of teachers. The review 
comprises an "input" or research stage, a development stage, and an 
implementation stage. In the present cycle the Primary and Junior 
Divisions are approaching the implementation stage and the Intermediate 
Division is entering the development stage. 

136. In recent years it has been the policy of the Ministry of 
Education to decentralize program responsibility. In keeping with this 
policy, the Ministry issues curriculum guidelines rather than detailed 
outlines for teaching. The object of the guidelines is to provide a 
framework in the context of which teachers — working with students and 
consultants ~ can develop their own courses based on local needs. The 
guidelines are drawn up by curriculum committees composed of practising 
teachers in the appropriate curriculum area, local supervisory officials, 
and Ministry personnel. 

137. If a school wishes to provide a course that goes beyond or falls 
outside the rationale of a Ministry guideline the school submits the 
course to the Ministry as an experimental course. The Ministry then 
approves or disapproves the course for purposes of diploma crddit. 

In the vast majority of cases, approval is granted. This procedure 
serves an additional function in that these approvals often alert the 
Ministry to new needs and identify the areas where revisions or new 
guidelines may be needed. 
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138. Table 2 gives enrolment in the various categories of guidelines 
over the past three years. Any one of the categories listed may have 
within it several guidelines (for example, mathematics has over 20) and 
any given student may be enrolled in more than one course under a 
particular guideline. Thus it is possible for the enrolment in a 
particular category to exceed the total number of secondary school 
students in the province (for example, the 1973 enrolment in social 
science courses given in the English language is 775,575 whereas there 
were only 585,725 secondary students in the whole province). 

139. Table 2 also illustrates the enrolment in experimental courses. 

As mentioned earlier, these figures indicate areas where experimentation is 
occurring and where new guidelines may be initiated. 

140. Courses provided in the schools are generally given support in the 
form of instructional materials and technological devices. In the area 
of textbooks, the Ministry issues annually a list of textbooks approved 
for use in Ontario schools — a publication known as Circular 14 . The 
majority of books listed are of Canadian origin, both in authorship and 
production, so that Canadian listings comprise some 92 per cent of the 
entries included in the publication. Books considered for inclusion 

are evaluated by practising teachers and Ministry personnel; the main 
criteria are educational validity, quality of manufacture, and freedom 
from bias and prejudice. 

141. Several textbooks are listed for most areas of study in an attempt 
to give teachers and principals the flexibility they need to accommodate 
individual differences among pupils. The Ministry recognizes that no 
single textbook can serve all the pupils in a given grade in a given 
subject . 

142. Not all support for courses comes in the form of textbooks. The 
Ministry also publishes a comprehensive listing of Canadian learning 
materials — print and non-print — known as Circular 15 ~ Canadian 
Curriculum Materials . 

143. There is close liaison between the Ministry of Educati n and the 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority, the organization respon- 
sible for educational television in Ontario. This liaison ensures that 
the in-school programming of the authority complements the curriculum 
priorities of the Ministry. Liaison is also maintained with Canada's 
National Film Board and private producers of learning materials. 

144. A recent step taken by the Ministry is the establishment of a 
Learning Materials Development Fund designed to stimulate the development 
of Canadian learning materials. While the precise ground rules and 
criteria that are to govern the operation of the fund are still being 
worked out, they will be based on the identified need^ of the Ontario 
teaching community. 
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B • Research 



145. Th^'ough its Planning and Research Branch, the Ministry of 
Education has made a major commitment to fund and co-ordinate educa- 
tional research in Ontario. The Ministry itself, however, does not 
conduct research; rather, it administers two programs for funding 
research conducted by public institutions, school boards, and private 
agencies . 

146. The first of these programs - the Contractual Research Program - 
is designed to reflect the Ministry's research priorities. Through this 
program the Ministry has the opportunity to initiate research proiects, 
suggest appropriate researchers, and supervise the conduct of the 
projects and the dissemination of findings. The Ministry retains 
publication rights to :he research findings. 

147. The ?econd program — the Grants in Aid of Educational Research 
Program - differs from the Contractual Research Program in that it is 
designed to recognize and fund deserving research proposals that 
originate outside the Ministry, thus reflecting the research needs of 
the educational community. Recommendations for funding are made 
during an annual competition by an independent review committee which 
evaluates the proposals submitted by individual researchers. The 
Ministry provides a liaison official whose function is to maintain the 
appropriate channels of communication and not to assume a supervisory 
role as in the case of the contractual research program. The liaison 
official also is to acquire an understanding of the research study as 
well as expertise in interpreting t'-e research findings. The research 
findings become the property of the researcher. 

148. Over three million dollars are allocated annually to these two 
programs which absorb a large portion of the 7.2 million dollars which 
are spent annually by the Ministry, the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education, and local school boards on educational research. This 
expenditure on research represents just over one-quarter of one per cent 
of the gross expenditure for elementary and secondary education. 

149. As mentioned earlier, part of the annual funds allocated to 
educational research is spent by the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education. The Institute is the primary institution in the province 
for educational research and is unique in its combination of research 
and graduate studies. In addition to its two funding programs, the 
Ministry gives an annual grant to the Institute to be allocated 
internally to research and development activities. Approximately one- 
third of the Ministry contracts and one-quarter of the Grants in Aid 
awards have gone to professors at the Institute. 
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150. The remaining funds have been awarded to researchers in univer- 
sities, private research agencies, and school boards, some of which 
are large enough to maintain their own research staffs. 

151. Classroom teachers also play a role in the research programs of 
the Ministry; they are involved both in the investigation of innovative 
techniques and the evaluation of results. In addition, teachers can 
initiate research and receive funding from the Ontario Educational 
Research Council (OERC) , which is supported in part by a grant from the 
Ministry of Education. 

152. The OERC publishes a research newsletter which is sent to every 
elenentan.' ^nd secondary school and which enicyq wide popularity. In 
addition, it holds conferences and workshops at which teachers can 
present papers and keep up to date on the latest research findings. 

153. The level at which research priorities are determined varies 
according to the funding source. The Ontario Educational Research 
Council establi'^hes priorities for proposals coming from teachers; 
school boards that have their own research staffs determine their own 
priorities; the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education determines 
priorities for the utilization of the research grants it receives; an 
independent review committee decides on priorities for the Ministry's 
grants in aid of educational research; and a Ministry committee sets 
priorities for the Ministry's contractual research. 

154. With such a diversity of agencies funding educational research, 
it is very important that the groups comniunicate. Inventories of 
research projects — which report both on completed work and studies 
underway - are made available to the groups to avoid the possibility 
of overlaps. These inventories often indicate gaps that need to be 
filled by further research. The appropriate agency can then take 
action. 



155. Equally as important as the communication between funding 
groups is the dissemination oi research results. In Ontario, research- 
ers and research organizations have employed a variety of dissemination 
techniques including newsletters, digests, magazines, seminars, work- 
shops, and conventions. Co-ordinated indexing and dissemination 
procedures are being developed by the Ministry so that most educational 
research completed in Ontario will be accessible in print, microfiche 
or through electronic retrieval. Plans include devising systems that 
will permit an exchange of findings with research agencies across 
Canada as well as with the Educational Research (Resource) Information 
Centre (ERIC) in the United States. 

156. The Ministry's regional offices disseminate the findings of 
Ministry-sponsored research. It is planned that a manual will be 
provided to Ministry and local board officials which will be updated 
by information sheets that highlight research findings as they become 
availab le. 
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157. In recent years teachers in Ontario have become more interested 
in research, particularly as it has moved from esoteric areas of 
innovation to\7ards an emphasis on evaluation of effectiveness. More 
and more, they are using research as a basis for decisions that affect 
the programs of students. 

Plarning 

158. Educational planning takes place on two levels — local board and 
provincial. The local boards are concerned with detailed operational 
planning; they must ensure that adequate facilities, staff and other 
resources are provided for children within their jurisdiction. 

159. On the provincial level, the Minister, supported by his officials 
is responsible for the planning for the overall system. The Minister 
must attempt to keep abreast of all educational developments, pressures, 
and initiatives in order to make the most responsive as well as the 
most far-sighted decisions with regard to the direction in which the 
total system should move. Much of the input for his consideration 
comes from the educational organizations described previously. 

160. Within the Ministry the basic responsibility for operational 
planning lies with the Ministry's management. Co-ordination is provided 
by the Planning and Research Branch. Operational planning culminates 

in the annual Multi-Year Plan — a detailed three-year operational plan 
— ^'hich is presented to the Cabinet Committee on Social Development and 
then to the Policy and Priorities Board. 

161. The Planning and Research Branch not only co-ordinates the 
preparation of the Multi-Year Plan but also provides planning assistance 
to managei-^ent . Branch personnel are often called upon by management to 
do a detailed analysis of the various alternatives open to them. They 
do so by conducting the various types of analyses and surveys that the 
managers need to support their operational planning. 

162. The planning of the overall system in Ontario has been assisted 
by major studies, two of the most significant being Living and Learning , 
prepared by the Provincial Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education 
and the Report of the Task Force on Organization of the Ministry of 
Education . 

163. The first of these, Living and Learning , has had an important 
influence in the changes that have taken place in education since its 
publication in 1968. Many of the committee's recommendations have 
now been implemented. 
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164. The report of the Task Force on Organization provided a plan for 
the organisation of the Ministry Into the structure it now has. which is 
described In detail in Chapter III - System Structure. * 

165. other recent committees and commissions have studied such facets 
of education in Ontario as French-language secondary education, the 
Tin.nTin'f% t^T^'^T'^ facilities, the costs of education and the 
financing of public and secondary school systems in Metropolitan 
Toronto. The reports of these various study groups contribute to the 
concepts and objectives that form the basis for future planning. 

It^lv. ,^""'^''^^"8 concepts and objectives into action is the function 
for rt tuT? f ""^"fSers and they do so by putting forward proposals 
for the Ministry's Multi-Year Plan. Once this plan is approved at the 
?nS^f K r% P government, the first year of the plan is translated 
Jh^ NMnic?^ . Legislative approval of the budget gives 

the Minister the povtr to proceed with the approved plans. 

is^; mu;rrnrr!I-fV-""5"^' ^^^^ ^^'^^''^^ '° ^^^^^y 1"^° ^he future, 

is a much more difficult task primarily because there are always immediate 

lit Ty. P1 ' ^-"-"^^ °f time. 'Lv^tSe! 

t r"'"^ '"'^ ^'"""^ ^""^^ to assist management in this 

t"in\in^g1:^:jL^n:i^?'°™^^ ^^-^^^^^-^^ ^^"^^ progresslT 
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SUPPORT FUKCTIONS 



Financial 

168. In Ontario, both boards of education and separate school boards 
are a part of the publicly supported school system and receive financial 
support from the provincial government in an identical manner. Private 
schools, however, receive no financial support from the provincial 
government nor from municipal taxes. 

169. The funding of elementary and secondarv education is shared between 
the school boards and the provincial government, with the school boards 
raising their portion by means of a municipal property tax. The portions 
are determined through the Ministry's variable percentage grant plan. 

The basic philosophy of this plan is that the financial burden of each 
school b'oard should be directly related to its level of expenditure and 
that all jurisdictions, irrespective of local wealth (in terms of 
assessment), should have an identical mill rate for a comparable level 
of expenditure. 

170. The plan was introduced because of the government's desire to 
ensure a greater equality of educational opportunity for all students in 
the province. There had been a growing concern about the disparity of 
financial resources between separate school abords and boards of 
education — both integral parts of the publicly supported system. Also 
involved in the thinking at the time was a concern for the varying 
levels of ease with which the local boards could raise funds for 
education — some could raise funds easily because of large assessment 
bases whereas others, with small assessm.ent bases, had more difficulty. 

171. To appreciate best how education is funded, it is helrrul to look 
at the various types of school board expenditure and how they are treated 
by the grant plan. In Ontario, all school expenditure 5s categorized as 
either ordinary or extraordinary . 

172. Extraordinary expenditures are those that are not necessarily 
common to all school boards; that is, they vary according to circumstances 
affecting a particular school board. Included in this category of 
expenditure are debt charges, capital expenditure, and transportation. 
The level of expenditure varies from board to board, depending on such 
circumstances as a greater-than-average need to undertake capital projects 
or a need for more extensive student transportation services. 

173. All other categories are classed as ordinary expenditure because 
they are common to all school boards — teachers' salaries, school 
maintenance costs, and so on. The degree of variance from board to 
board for ordinary expenditure is much less than for extraordinary. 
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174. The rate of provincial support for extraordinary expenditure is 
much greater than that for ordinary expenditure in order to reduce the 
financial^ burden on a school board that has a high level of extraordinary 
expenditure. There are no overall controls on extraordinary expenditures, 
except that the government provides grant support only for approved 
expenditures. The approval levels for capital, transportation and debt 
charges are set independently for each school board and are designed to 
meet the cost of an efficient operation. Unapproved expenditures must be 
financed locally, so, in effect, the approval procedure does limit extra- 
ordinar>' expenditure to a significant degree. 

175. Direct controls, sometimes referred to as expenditure ceilings, 
were placed on ordinary expenditure in 1971 to check the rate of increase 
in ordinary expenditure and its impact on local mill rates. (During the 
1960s educational expenditures had been increasing very rapidly). 

176. There are two basic ordinary expenditure limits set annually by the 
Minister of Education - one for elementary, the other for secondary, both 
on a per-pupil basis. The Ministry has acknowledged, however, that there 
are variations from board to board in certain costs and, in order to 
accommodate these variations, the Ministry modified its variable percentage 
grant plan in 1972. * 

177. The modified grant system relies on a set of weighting factors that 
are applied to the basic expenditure limits for school boards that find 
they must provide additional services or are experiencing higher costs in 
providing; comparable services. The weighting factors permit a board to 
increase its expenditure in a particular area without imposing an additional 
burden on the local taxpayers. 

178. The weighting factors recognize a school board's need for special 
education, compensatory education, dual-language education, and technical 
and occupational education. Also recognized are situations where the 
board experiences extra costs because of a high transiency rate, regional 
differences in the price of goods and services, additional maintenance on 
older school facilities, higher-than-average teacher salaries because of 
more experience or higher qualifications, and variations experienced by 
small boards in both instructional and administrative needs. 

^9. An item within the extraordinary category - capital expenditures 

requires further description because capital expenditures are governed 
by a set of Ministry procedures known as the Capital Grant Plan. It is 
through this plan that capital financial support is provided for the 
construction of school facilities. 

180. The basic methodology of the plan is to list the learning spaces 
ot a school in terms of floor areas and assign to each area factors known 
as accommodation units", which are set out according to a schedule of 
floor areas. Assigned to and included in the factors are accommodation. 
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units for such spaces as corridors, washrooms, boiler rooms, storage, 
administration, etc, alo.ig with such elements as professional design fees, 
furniture, and equipment. Thus all the elements that make up a school 
building, from design through construction and equipping, are reflected 
in the learning spaces, known as "eligible spaces". 

181. This information is converted into dollars by multiplying the total 
number of accommodation units by a dollar value per accommodation unit for 
the cost zone in which the school board is located. The province is 
divided into three cost zones for this purpose, reflecting the differences 
in costs of capital items in three major areas of the province. The re.-^ult 
of this calculation is a total amount, for the project, approved for 
general legislative grant purposes. The dollar values per accommodation 
unit are adjusted annually to reflect increasing costs of construction. 
However, no projects are completely funded by the Ministry; a small 
portion of .-ch project is always funded locally. 

182. For financing purposes, ceilings on expenditures for school buildings 
are adjusted periodically to be in line with increasing construction costs. 

B. Ministry Educational Services 

1 - The Education Resources Allocation System 

183. A critical problen. for the future of education in any jurisdiction 
is the need to develop educational management skills that can accomplish a 
wide variety of tasks. Management skills are needed to bring about 
innovation in schools to reflect the needs of a changing society, effectively 
utilize the resources available, and operate with a continuing focus on the 
complex interrelationship of inputs, processes, and outcomes in the schools. 

184. To assist local school authorities in developing these skills and 
also to develop a model to help them in making decisions appropriate to 
their needs, the Ontario Ministry of Education established a task force 
in November 1971, the Education Resources Allocation System (ERAS) Task 
Force. 

185. An advisory committee to advise the Task Force was appointed with 
representation from the Ontario Teachers Federation, the Ontario Associ- 
ation of Educatior Administrative Officials, The Ontario School Trustees' 
Council, the business community, and ministries in the provincial 
government . 

186. The Task Force, after examining models of planning, programming 

and budgeting systems, decided to develop a system that emphasizes planning 
and evaluation as the keys to better management of resources and change. 
The ERAS model emphasizes a systems approach to the following tasks: 
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Planning 

- assessing needs 

- establishing goals and objectives 

- defining and assessing constraints (human, physical 
financial) 

Programming 

- developing a goal-oriented program structure 

- defining and assessing alternative methods of attaining 
purposes 

- defining and assessing resource needs 

- choosing and implementing programs 



3. Evaluating 



assessing goals and objectives 

- assessing program activities 
-assessing resource utilization 

- assessing the evaluation procedures 



During 1973 and 1974, there were 15 pilot projects in school boards 
across the province. Some school boards attempted to introduce a resource 
allocation system for all their activities and programs; the majority, 
however, decided to focus their efforts on one program - language arts in 
elementary grades in one case, technical-vocational programs in another, 
educational support services in a third - rather than attempting a system- 
wide iraplemeiT-ation . f b } 



188 Tlirough a series of workshops being held across the province, the 
Task Force is sharing its acquired information with schools, trustees 
administrators and teachers. It also publishes working papers from which 
It hopes to receive reactions from the educational community. 

189. The Task Force will present a report describing its work and the 
management decision-making model it has developed to the Minister of 
Education in the summer of 1975. With that report, the Task Force hooes 
also to present handbooks on program budgeting and accounting and on ' 
planning and the use of a systems approach in school management. 

190. In its experience with local school board pilot projects, the Task 
force has learned some basic and important things about changing to a 
systems approach. First, instituting an innovation such as ERAS in an 
organization seems to be done best in stages - first in components of the 
organization and then gradually in the whole system. Second, the whole 
system has to be instituted. It has proved to be too easy to spend time 
and energy in single elements such as the writing of objectives or the 
design of evaluation instruments; the real benefit in improved management 
can come only when the whole system is in operation, cycling and recycling 
over pre-set time periods. Third, patient, persistent, and committed 
leadership is required to make the system work. The Task Force is 
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convinced that a carefully developed resource allocation and decision- 
making system, operating continuously on a critical time path and seeking 
to iraximize the effective use of the available resources is a necessity 
for the future Mnagement of school jurisdictions. 



2 . D ata Processing Services 

191. Support of the school boards' day-to-day operations through the 
provision of computer services has become a major program of the Ministry 
of Education. Through its Education Data Processing Branch, the Ministry 
pr ividt-s data processing services to boards, srb(>ols, anc! Teachers and 
certain instructional services to students. 

192. On the Uministrative side there are several sybttn\s provided for 
the boards. Ihe Personnel Administrative System, for example, is a 
generalized payroll system that can be used by any school board, regard- 
less of size, payroll cycle, or organizational structure. A wide range 
of options is built into the system to enable the user to obtain maximum 
saving of time and money. 

193. On the financial side there is a parkage called EPIC, which was 
produced by a computer manufacturer but irodified to meet the requirements 
of the Ontario education system. Its purpose is co support budgetary and 
general ledger accounting procedures at the board level by handling 
purchase orders, general ledger accounting, and encumbrances, as well as 
allowing the user to project annual budgetary figures. 

194. Another administrative support system is the Warehouse System, 
which assists boards in maintaining and controlling stocks of school 
supplies, books, and janitorial supplies required by the school within 
each board. This system v:ill keep track of inventory, produce order- 
fill slips, inventory status reports, and back order reports , and it will 
create the necessary transactions to post to the accounting system used 
to keep track of finances - EPIC, if it is being used. 

195. The Audio-Visual Catalogue System keeps track of audio-visual 
materials used in the various instructional programs. This helps teachers 
to more effectively use the resources available to them. 

196. Some of the computer services provided by the Ministry directly 
support the operation of schools. The Ministry's Education Data Processing 
Branch has experimented over the years with several systems to provide 
master schedules, and recently the branch has used a product called EPIC: 
SOCRATES to generate master teacher/room schedules for six schools on an 
experimental basis. Should this experiment prove successful^ the service 
will be expanded to additional schools in the years to come. 
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197. Production of swdent schedules was one ot the earliest computer 
services provided by the Ministry for a nor.inal fee. It is currently 
provided to almost 300 (i.e., alirost half) of Ontario's secondary schools. 
The system helps principals and teachers to achieve desirable currirular 
objectives, as well as assisting with the organization of student and 
school activities. 

198. The system acts on availa! le student course information and 
descriptions of the school, class, and teacher resources, t-sting student 
course requests against these resources to determine whether the master 
schedule is acceptable. Statistics produced by such "simulations" enable 
the principals to modify their njaster schedules to improve the section 
balancing within the various courses of the school, to increase the number 
of students who get the schedules they wish, and so on. A few simulations 
are almoot always enough to pre vide the school with an excellent master 
schedule. At that time a final run is performed, schedulinp all the 
students and producing timetables for their use. Other documents produced 
at the same time include summaries of available student seats per course 
and section, course section lists, and student master lists. 

199. Associated with individual student schedules is the problem of 
gathering and reporting student grades. As support for this function, 
the Ministry provides a system called the Integrated School System, used 
presently by over one-quarter of the province's secondary schools. The 
system provides an economical computer-assisted student grade-reporting 
capaDility together with statistics that will assist in the analvsis of 
student achicvcnent. 

200. To assist teachers in the instructional process, the Ministry 
provides a test-scoring service which gives diagnostic analysis, item 
analysis, and school statistics. In support of the courses called 
Informatics, Data Processing, Comouter Science and Computer Technology, 
a compiling service for student programs is also provided. This service 
IS flexible, in that either standard punched cards of pencil-marked cards 
can be accor.modated , and the service is provided on either a mail-in basis 
or a computer terminal (remote-job-entry) basis. 

201. To facilitate instruction of certain concepts the Ministry provides 
several game simulations that help students understand the complex 
interrelationships in marketing, hospital administration, or pollution 
control. 



.02. Plans have been made for major expansion of all these systems, over 
the comin-? years. In addition, there are always new systems being 
developed which will provide f.irther support to the school system. 
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3. 'The Student Guidance Information Service 

203. One of the support services offered by the Ministry of Education 
warrants special mention. The Student Guidance Information Service (SGIS) 
IS a computer-based information service designed to support a school's 
educational and career counselling program. SGIS was established to meet 
the career and post-secondary informational needs of secondary school 
students in Ontario. An ever-Increasing range of educational oppor- 
tunities and the growing number and variety of vocational possibilities 
iiake it almosr mandatory to make use of modern technology to meet these 
needs. No longer can a guidance counsellor be expected to be fully 
informed of all changes in the educational and vocational world. 

204. The computer was selected as the principal tool of the information 
service because of its ability to process, store, selectively retrieve, and 
display quickly information stored in large reservoirs or data bases. 

205. The first stage was the development of a system that would provide to 
students and counsellors accurate and up-to-date information about post- 
secondaiT educational opportunities in Ontario. The second stage was the 
inclusion of career information to provide the student with the mechanism 
by which he might explore careers. The Government of Canada was most 
co-cperacive in permitting SGIS to use the federally-compiled Canadian 
Classification and D ictionary of Occupations , which provides career infor- 
ination and 6,700 career descriptions. The third stage involved linking 
job descriptions to educational programs. 

206. Personal data about students were intentionally excluded from the 
data base. The Ministry felt that any use of personal data was unnecessary 
and unwanted; instead, the service was to be strictly an educational 
information retrieval system. Thus the role of the computer in SGIS is 
strictly a mechanical one of storing and processing information under the 
control of the counsellors and/or students. 

207. The role of the student in the SGIS process is to self-initiate and 
control his educational and career exploration. The role of the counsellor 
IS to plan the overall counselling services, suggest new information content 
to be stored in the -system and, on request, to counsel and advise students 
in response to info mation provided to them. The service has assisted in 
this latter function particularly, because it has made it possible for 
counsellors to spend more time in meeting the developmental guidance needs 

of students, rather than searching for inf oriration. 

208. SGIS is currently provided at nominal cost to approximately 300 
schools in Ontario on a batch-enquiry basis and to seven schools on an 
on-line, interactive basis as a pilot project. 
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4. Other Servrces 

209. The Ministry of Education also provides consultative services in 
curriculum, supervisory, and financial areas. These services are described 
in more detail in Chapter VI. 



C. Board Educational Services and Functions 

210. Support services provided by a school board are, in a general sense, 
all the services required to make the local system work* For example, all 
boards have the requisite financial services - payroll, accounts payable, 
purchasing, etc, - and they all have staff to make sure that the adminis- 
trative side of the system functions smoothly. In other areas, however, 
support services vary because of several factors - the philosophy of the 
school board, the geographic location of the board, the priorities the 
board has, and so on, 

211. Consultative services provided by school boards vary widely, 
depending on the philosophy developed by each board. Some consultants 
are process-oriented, while the majority appear to be content-oriented. 
Some of the consultants employed by boards are line personnel, while others 
are considered as staff* Most consultants en.ployed by school boards serve 
principals and teachers of the elementary schools. Some of the others 
serve only teachers and principals of secondary schools, while a few have 
responsibility from kindergarten to grade 13, In most secondary schools 
the boards depend upon the department heads (for example, the head of the 
English department, the head of the mathematics department, etc.) to act as 
chief resource persons, 

^212. During the late 1950s and in the 1960s, there was a great increase 
in the number and variety of consultative services available to serve 
principals and teachers. This increase can be directly attributed to the 
growth in pupil population during this period, coupled with the large 
number of new teachers entering the profession. At present the larger 
urban school boards generally employ consultants in each of the major 
subject areas, such as English, reading, art, music, and drama* In 
addition, many of the large school boards employ consultants specializing 
in integrated areas, such as communications, humanities, and primary 
education. 

213* The person performing a consultative role is called a consultant, 
program consultant, master teacher, resource teacher, or co-ordinator * 
In addition to the consultative roles performed by these professionals, 
other professionals (such as psychologists, social workers, and psychomet- 
rists) provide additional consultative services. 

214* During the school year 1972-73, there were approximately 1200 
consultants employed by school boards whose major focus was assisting 
principals and teachers working in elementary schools, and there were 
approximately 250 consultants serving principals and teachers at the 
secondary-school level* School boards also employed about 720 other 
professionals, such as psychologists and social workers. 
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2lD. In addition to staff people whose roles are designated as consul- 
tative, the school boards in the Province of Ontario employed a total of 
606 supervisory officers during the same year. These officials, designated 
as directors of education, superintendents, area superintendents, etc., 
also provide consultative services, since their responsibilities include 
the provision of services that assist principals and classrooi.i teachers in 
more effectively carrying out their responsibilities. Such consultative 
services are in addition to the usual supervisory services they provide. 

216. In some sreas of the province, French-speaking consultants or 
supervisory officers are needed but the French- language enrolment is not 
sufficient for the school boards to justify the appointment of their own 
French-speaking staff. In these cases, the Ministry of Education makes 
available the services of its French-speaking education officers through 
Its regional offices. 

217. As better qualified personnel enter the teaching profession, 
particularly in the elementary schools, it is believed that there will be 
less need for consultativp services. The Ministry of Education, in its 
preparation program for school principals and heads of secondary school 
departments, has introdu J consultative skills as part of the course 
work. Consultative services for the classroom ceacher will be available 
within each school from the principal, chairman, or department head. 

218. Tlie classroom teacher is the keystone oF the education system- 
it IS the teacher who has the ultimate responsibility for the education 
of children. The employment of teachers - and all the functions 
associated with their employment such as workload assignments, confer- 
ences, workshops, etc. - is one of the most important responsibilities 
of the local school boards. In general the "working conditions" are the 
result of a collective agreement negotiated between a school board and 
the teachers It employs. 

219. The duties of the teachers are clearly defined in the various 
Acts and Regulations under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Education. 
lot example. Section 229 of The Education Act. 1974 defines the 
teacher's duties concerning the subjects he or she is to teach, the 
management of discipline both within the classroom and on the playground, 
the time interval within which classrooms must be ready to receive 
students, the use of textbooks, and the teacher's responsibilities 
regarding personal conduct and professional activity. Regulation 191 
defines the respective authorities of the school principal, the school 
board, and the Minister of Education to determine the hours of instruction 
to be fulfilled by the teacher each day. Also described in this 
Regulation are the duties of the teacher to fulfil supervisory respon- 
sibilities assigned by the principal, during and after school hours. 
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220. Tlie legal contract between a school board and a teacher must be 
in the form prescribed by the regulations. The contract, which is signed 
by both parties before the teacher commences his duties with the board for 
the tirst time, is probationary until made permanent by the board when it 
is satisfied with the teacher's abilities. This may occur after one year, 
if the teacher has had three or more years of previous teaching experience, 
or after two years, if he or she has not. The contract states the salary 
to be paid to the teacher for the first year of employment and it remains 
in effect thereafter, with adjustments in salary being made in accordance 
with the collective agreement negotiated between the board and its teachers. 
The contract may be terminated, in accordance with the Act, unilaterally 
by either party at two specified times during the school year, or at any 
time by mutual consent. Boards are not required to give probationary 
teachers reasons for their dismissal, but they are required to give a 
written statement of the reasons for dismissal to a teacher on a permanent 
con tract . 



221. If either party believes that the procedures followed or the reasons 
given by the other party to terminate the contract are not in accordance 
with the legislation, that party has the right to apply to the Minister of 
Education for a Board of Reference. If the Minister grants the Board of 
Reference, he names a judge to be chairman and requests each party to name 
a representative to the Board. The Board of Reference inquires into the 
matter and direts either the continuance or the discontinuance of the 
contract . 



222. As mentioned earlier, some of the terms of employment of teachers 
arc: the result of a collective agreement negotiated between a school board 
and the teachers employed by the board represented in the negotiation 
process by local groups — usually called districts — of the Ontario Teachers* 
Federation affiliates. Collective agreement negotiations are becoming 
broader in scope than they used to be as the teachers strive to gain a 
greater influence in the policy and administrative decisions made by the 
trustees and administrators. Collective agreements in the past have been 
concerned primarily with salary "grids", responsibility allowances, and 
fringe benefits — for example, medical and life insurance coverage and 
premium payments, and various types of leave. One of the major contributions 
of the -Ontario Teachers* Federation has been the establishment of these 
salary grids or categories and they have been adopted by schobl boards 
throughout the province. The salary categories are related to academic and 
professional qualifications — thereby providing a strong incentive to 
upgrade qualifications — whereas the salary levels applied to these 
categories are a matter of negotiation. In recent years some collective 
agreements have also included items such as maximum class size, pupil- 
teacher ratios, grievance procedures, and the involvement of teachers in 
committees to prepare policy recommendations to the board. Such recommen- 
dations might concern, for instance, the deployment of teachers who have 
been declared redundant. 
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2?3. Major confrontations between school boards and their teachers 
during negotiations used to be rare events. Their frequency, however, 
has increased in recent years. School boards have become the targets of 
mofte aggressive bargaining by the te^ lers. At the same time they have 
been compelled by expenditure ceilings to observe certain maximum levels 
on their operating expenditures. Hence the negotiation impasse has 
become a familiar experience, 

224. To exert pressure on the school board to yield to their demands, 
teachers have resorted to a variety of techniques - the withdrawal of 
voluntary servi^ef such as the supervision of extra-curricular activities, 
mass resignations and, in the fall of 1974, mass strikes on a continuous 
or rotating basis. The teachers' federation affiliates have supported 
their members in these techniques by "pinl^ listing" the school boards 
concerned. Pink listing means the listing (on pink paper) of boards 
declared to be guilty of bargaining in bad faith in a memorandum sent to 
all teachers across the province who are members of the particular 
affiliate. The memorandum advises the teachers that if they accept a 
position with a pink-listed board they will forfeit their rights to 
federation support in any dispute with that board in the future. In 
cases where a resolution to the impasse is not achieved before the date 

on which mass resignations become effective, the federation affiliate 
declares the teachers to be staff members of the federation and pays the 
teachers a percentage, usually 40 per cent, of their regular salary. 
Although these teachers are legally no longer employees of the board, 
negotiations continue, and the board continues to pay their fringe 
benefit premiums, which are subsequently reimbursed by the federation. 

225. But settlements are not always reached through local negotiations. 
Frequently the provincial teachers' federation office is requested to 
provide staff members to tak over the bargaining for the teachers. 
Similarly the trustees may call on their provincial association to assist 
in the negotiations. On occasion both parties in a dispute have asked 
the Ministry of Education to provide the services of a Government of 
Ontario mediator. In these cases, a professional mediator on the staff 
of the Ministry of Labour is provided free of charge to the board and 

its teachers. On other occasions the parties may agree to submit the 
items in dispute to arbitration. In one recent dispute the government 
enacted legislation imposing compulsory arbitration. 

226. In the fall of 1974 most of the secondary school teachers employed 
by three boards of education withdrew their services as a means of 
expressing support for their nogotiating teams. In two of the three 
instances the teachers also submitted their resignations. In addition, 
there were withdrawals of services in early January 1975 by the 
teachers of several separate school boards. 

227. There has been considerable controversy in Ontario over the nature 
of the legislation that would be required to govern collective agreement 
negotiations. At present there is no such legislation in Ontario, but it 
is being prepared for presentation in the near future. 
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li. Teacher Education 

228. Teacher education is provided by nine universities (two of which 
offer French-language programs) and one college operated by the Ministry 
of Education. This college, the Ontario Teacher Ed xation College, has 
two campuses one in each of two large cities (Toronto and Hamilton) 

In Southern Ontario. Graduates of the OTEC program and most of the 
nine universities receive Ontario teaching certificates. 

229. All teacher education programs for the purpose of certification 
must be approved by the Ministry of Education. Certificates are of two 
types - basic and special. Basic certificates license teachers to teach 
in publicly supported schools at various levels of education - elementary 
secondary academic, and secondary vocational -although in order to teach' 
in a French-language elementary school, a teacher must be a graduate of 
one of the French-language programs. Special certificates are for special 
areas of competence such as nusic, special education, and physical education. 
Holders of special certificates must also hold basic certificates In 
addition to certificated teachers, school boards are permitted by legislation 
to employ psychologists and other professionals to provide health and 
special counselling services. 

230. Most of the universities offer a one year consecutive teacher 
education program, for which the academic requirement for admission is a 
university degree. TWo universities, however, offer programs wherein the 
professional portion of the teacher education program can be taken 
concurrently with the academic degree. 

231. The demand for teachers fluctuates because of changing enrolments 
and other factors. Each year the Ministry's Teacher Education and 
Certification Branch attempts to monitor both supply and demand so as to 
know how aggressively to encourage more people to become teachers. At 
present, there is a slight surplus of secondary school teachers in some 
areas, such as English and history, but there are shortages of French- 
language and technical education teachers. There is also a slight shortage 
of elementary teachers but it is expected that increased enrolments in 
teacher education institutions will result in a sufficient supply of 
elementary teachers for the 1975-76 school year. The other shortages are 
more difficult to overcome and efforts are being concentrated in these 
areas . 

232. One of the special programs recently undertaken by the Ministry of 
Education is a summer program to certificate native peoples. This was 
started in the summer of 1974 and there will be a second summer session in 
.975. These special summer programs were initiated to cope with the 
shortage of native teachers for the schools that are attended largely by 
native students. A special feature of these programs is that every 
candidate will have been involved in a supervised practicum for at least 
eight weeks by the time he or she is finished. 
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233. In addition to initial teacher education there is the very impor- 
tant area of in-service teacher education. In-service education is 
professional training beyond the level required for basic certification 
including updating and upgrading of qualifications. Upgrading involves 
the acquisition of additional professional qualifications, either so 
that the teacher may be qualified to hold a certain position, or may be 
able to enter into a different salary category. In Ontario, opportunities 
exist in a variety of forms. 

234. The Ministry of Education offers either directly or through a 
university faculty of education a range of summer courses leading to 
certificates in fields of study such as art, music, special education, 
primary methods and school librarianship . Some of these courses are 
offered both in English and French. Enrolment has been declining somewhat 
from 1969 to 1973 because more and more elementary teachers have been 
taking university courses towards their degrees. This has been caused in 
turn, by the Ministry's encouraging teachers to obtain degrees, the 
culmination of which has been the requirement of a degree for entry into 
teacher education programs since September 1973. In addition, school 
boards operate winter courses leading to Ministry of Education certifi- 
cates in similar fields. Teachers can choose from either Ministry 
courses or board courses according to their wishes and convenience. 

235. For secondary school teachers, the normal route to upgrading 
consists of additional academic work at the university level leading to 
specialist qualification in a subject field or fields upon completion of 
a program offered by a university faculty of education. 

236. For certification of principals, the Ministry of Education operates 
courses of four weeks duration each summer. One summer course is required 
for elementary school principals and two for secondary school principals 

A number of graduate programs leading to master and doctoral degrees are 
offered through the universities and the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education. 

237. Less formal than upgrading is the updating of teachers, which takes 
place in a host of ways. Updating is the process of acquiring new view- 
points, skills, or competencies to respond to changing demands - an 
important part of in-service education. One of the ways in which updating 
takes place is through professional development days, scheduled by the 
individual boards and used for in-service training in a variety of ways. 

238. To support locally developed in-service programs, the Ministry 
provides or facilitates the provision of, on request, material, human, and 
financial resources through its regional offices. The Ministry also 
publishes a periodical entitled Ontario Education Dimensions . which is 
sent to teachers to keep them informed of current developments. 
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239. The in-service efforts of the Ministry are augmented by other 
organizations throughout the province. Included among organizations 
that offer such opportunities are the teachers' associations and federa- 
tions, the university facu^Lties of education, the Ontario Teacher 
Education College, and the associations of educational and administrative 
officials. 



Supervision 

240. In general the word "supervision" implies a control function, but 
this is not the meaning intended in this chapter, entitled Support 
Functions. With its policy of decentralization of responsibility the 
Ministry views supervision as a co-operative effort between the Ministry 
and the local boards. The name of its primary effort in this area 
reflects the policy; it is called the Service for Co-operative Evaluation 
of School Systems. 

241. Co-operative supervisory functions are co-ordinated by the Ministry' 
Supervisory Services Branch. This Branch designs, tests and implements a 
variety of evaluation systems to determine the status of the educational 
enterprise at both the local and the provincial levels; that is, for the 
use of school boards and the Minister. 

242. In order to ensure wide representation in the design and implemen- 
tation of evaluation systems, the Supervisory Services Branch uses the 
task force approach, which brings together Ministry personnel, representa- 
tives of the teachers, trustees, and administrative officials. 

243. In the development of models for the co-operative evaluation of 
school systems, a set of basic principles was established within which 
the goals for the evaluation mechanism were developed. Two high priority 
goals were determined: 1) the approach should provide reliable information 
at both provincial and local levels, so that achievements may be better 
per.^ived; and 2) the application of the model should result in the 
collection of information that will provide the basis for more effective 
decision making in the ai3as of development and accountability at both the 
local and provincial levels. 

244. After extensive study, a general approach employing the following 
six-step process was developed for experimental use: 

1. formal request 

2. internal evaluation 

3. external evaluation 

4. co-operative review 

5. final report 

6. follow-up' activities 
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245. During the 1973-74 school year, four pilot projects in which the 
evaluation models were tested were carried out by the Branch and local 
school boards. As a result of the experience gained in these experimental 
studies, several refinements are presently being made, especially in the 
areas of instrumentation and communication strategies. 

246. During the 1974-75 school year six projects are being conducted 
with interested boards. By systematically reviewing the pilot projects; 
the Supervisory Services Branch was able to provide both improved and 
additional supportive materials for use in these projects. The expec- 
tation of this entire exercise is that the co-operative approach to 
evaluation of school systems will provide a sound basis for educational 
improvement at all levels in the education system. 

247. There are other '^supervisory'* activities that are not necessarily 
co-operative as defined in the foregoing discussion of co-operative 
evaluation reviews, but which are essential to the operation of a school 
system. For example, it is necessary for the Ministry to maintain close 
communications with the provincial organizations of teachers, trustees, 
and education officials and to co-ordinate, from the Ministry's point of 
view, interorganizational relationships among the various provincial 
bodies. Similarly, it is necessary to provide a contact ]»oint between 
the Ministry and the public education system. These functions, and 
others, are provided by the Supervisory Services Branch. 

248. There are still other services offered by the supervisory services 
personnel in the Ministry's regional offices that are both unique and 
necessary. They are unique in such situations as providing assistance to 
"isolate" boards of which there are approximatelv 40 in Ontario, all in 
the remote areas of the north. 

249. These publicly elected boards have as their chief education officer 
a supervisory services officer from the regional office, who provides 
supervision of teachers and program as well as assisting with the re'.ruit- 
ment and hiring of staff. 

250. As mentioned previously, there is no financial assistance provided 
to private schools by the provincial government. There is, however, an 
inspection service provided by the Ministry of Education for a fee. This 
inspection is to determine whether subject credits may be granted or 
whether the students may be recommended for provincial secondary school 
graduation diplomas. Wliere French-language student enrolment is not 
sufficient to justify the appointment of a French-language supervisory 
officer, a school board must arrange to obtain the services of a French- 
speakine supervisory officer emploved by another board or by the Ministry 
to provide supervisory services lor its French-language instructional 
units . 

251. Private schools are required by The Education Act, 1974 to file 
an Intention to Operate. In 1973, 297 private schools did ^7 and of 
these 110 were inspected by Ministry officialj^. 
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Policy and Program Delivery 

252. Educational policies for the province are determined by the Ministry 
of Education through a process of consultation with educational associations 
and the public at large. The Ministry's information comes from briefs, 
submissions, letters, and personal interaction at meetings, seminars, 
delegation visits, and so on. From the study of this information by the 
officials of the Ninistry emerge recommendations for policy decisions, 
which are forwarded to the Minister. 

253. Policies approved by the Minister are prepared in the form of 
proposed acts and .regulations or amendments thereto. Proposed acts are 
submitted to the legislature for debate, whereas regulations are submitted 
to the Lieutenant Governor in Council for approval. Acts passed by the 
legislature provide the statutory basis for the operation of the education 
system of the province. 

25A. In general, the legislation places the responsibility for province- 
wide educational matters with the Minister of Education. For those matters 
where it is Important to meet local Interests and preferences, responsibility 
IS placed with the school boards. For certain matters there is a combined 
responsibility: the local boards are given authority subject to ministerial 
approval. Thus the overall responsibility rests with the Ministry of 
Education, whereas the implementation decisions are usually made by local 
school boards. 

255. School boards are Informed of Ministry policies by means of printed 
materials and by personal consultation. Copies of the acts and regulations 
are maintained by all school boards, and memoranda outlining the application 
of ministerial policies and procedures are also distributed to all school 
boards whenever necessary. 

256. The Ministry provides direct information anH consultative services 
to school boards by means of professional staff members located at the 
Ministry s nine regional offices across the province. Five of the offices 
have French-speaking staff members so that these services can be provided 
to French-language a^'aas. 

257. Because the regional offices play an important part in policy and 
program delivery, their role should be explained in detail. In 1965 the 
Ministry formally Introduced a policy of decentralization and by 1966 ten 
regional offices were in operation. This number was recently (January 
1974) reduced to nine in order to accommodate better the needs of the 
Metropolitan Toronto school boards, the largest systems in Ontario. 
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258. The structure of the regional offices was reorganized in 1974 in 
response to the recommendations of the report of the Task Force on 
Organization, Ministry of Education. A key premise of the Task Force's 
recommendations was the necessity to differentiate clearly between 
provincial policy development and delivery, and school policy development 
and program delivery. The first of these falls within the Ministry's 
jurisdiction. Specifically, in terms of policy delivery, the regional 
offices disseminate and interpret Ministry policies, guidelines, acts, 
regulations, and any other Ministry publications. At the same time, 
they maintain close contacts within the school boards in order to 
assess the effectiveness of these materials. The information gathered 

in this way enables the regional offices to make recommendations to the 
Ministry's central office for the developirent or revision of policy, 
based on needs and trends identified iu the field. 

259. The Ministry's regional offices also help to develop the expertise 
of local board personnel in the areas of curriculum development and 
evaluation, school organization and management, and school business and 
finance. They are responsible for approving innovative courses, certain 
financial expenditures, and bu-'.lding proposals. They co-ordinate research 
activity in their regions and make recommendations to school boards 
regarding the allocation of research funds, and they are responsible for 
the collection and certification of statistical data required by the 
Ministry. 

260. Program deliv'ery is the responsibility of the school boards. To 
assist the school board in this function, the Ministry has a staff of 
Curriculum Services Officers in each regional office. Their activities 
are directed at increasing the skr.lls of board personnel in the process of 
curriculum implementation through group activities. Thus they play a key 
role in the dissemination, interpretation and evaluation of Ministry 
curriculum guidelines. 

261. Also located in the regional offices ate Supervisory Services 
Officers. One of their functions that may well increase in importance 
has largely been described in Chapter V, under the description of the 
co-operative evaluation review process. In general, the Supervisory 
Services Officers provide continuing evaluation of the effectiveness 
cf Ministry policy. 

262. Business and Finance Officers, the third main group of regional 
office people, work with and guide senior board staff in the whole realm 
of educational finance, much of which is quite complex. 

263. Some boards — for example, in the northern regions of the province 
need assistance with program delivery, primarily because they are not 
large enough to maintain any board consultative services. To meet these 
special needs, the Ministry has a staff of Field Services Officers, whos 
function is to provide specialist expertise to boards where needed. 
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264. As mentioned, the key role of the Curriculum Services Officers is 
the dissemination, interpretation, and evaluation of Ministry curriculum 
guidelines. As this role is so closely involved with the ultimate school 
programs, it merits considerable expansion, 

265. The method of introducing guidelines in any region takes into 
account both the needs of the boards in that region and the overall 
provincial implementation program as planned by t:he Curriculum Services 
Branch of the Ministry's central office. 

266. Typically a "Chief Implementor" is designated by the Curriculum 
Services Branch to co-ordinate the introduction of each new curriculum 
document and one or more "Regional Implementors" in each regional office 
provide assistance. An implementation committee is formed, comprising 
all or a representative group of the regional implementors. This 
committee discusses broad overall strategies for the implementation, and 
plans and carries out an in-service program for all the Ministry officials 
involved in the implementation to deepen and consolidate their under- 
standing of the curriculum document. The committee identifies and in 
some cases designs resource material to assist the regional teams, plans 
provincial publicity and conferences if appropriate, and acts as an 
ongoing forum for the discussion of mutual concerns connected with the 
implementation and its evaluation. All of these functions are directed 

by the Superintendents of Curriculum Services in the regional offices; 
the Superintendents, in turn, work closely with the Director of the 
Curriculum Services Branch in the central office. 

267. The regional implementor co-ordinates the program in his region. 
If the docu.'ent is of a general or multi-disciplinary nature, there 
will usually be a regional implementation team, rather than a single 
person, acting as a regional planning and co-ordinating committee. 
Members of this group consult with appropriate board officials in their 
region and arrange suitable activities to introduce and explain the 
document to the personnel of that board. 

268. With smaller boards. Ministry officials may be directly involved 
in explaining curriculum documents to classroom teachers. With larger 
boards. Ministry officials are more likely to work with supervisory 
officials with curriculum responsibilities and locally employed consultants. 
Their job in this case is not only to explain the documents, but also 

to assist the local officials in planning implementation activities 
suitable for that jurisdiction. Ministr>' officials may assist in a few 
c»f these local implementation activities. 
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269. A policy area of current high interest in Ontario is early child 
hood education. At present there is considerable controversy concerning 
the entire spectrum of infant care, day care for very young children, 
and early childhood education. The Ministry of Education has responsi- 
bilities in the latter area only; that is, in junior kindergartens and 
kindergartens; day-care centres and nursery schools are under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 

270. Ontario has had a long tradition in the education of young children. 
It was among the first jurisdictions in North America to make provision 
for children iged four to six. Permissive legislation enabling school 
boards to set up kindergarters and junior kindergartens has existed for 
many years. 

271. In general, compulsory school attendance applies to children from 
the age of six to sixteen. The legislation, in order to be specific, 
actually broadens this to include children of age five years and nine 
months by stating: "A person who had attained the age of five years on 
or before the 31st day of December in any year has the right to attend, 
after the first day of September of the following year, a public (separate) 
school . . . . " 

272. Similarly, children of age four years and nine months are permitted 
by legislation to attend kindergartens where the boards choose to offer 
them, and children of three years and nine months may attend junior 
kindergartens in jurisdictions where they are offered. Thus, present 
legislation provides for children from age three years and nine months 
onwards . 

273. The critical nature of childrens' early years is acknowledged 
through the definition of the primary division of an elementary school as 
comprising junior kindergarten, kindergarten, and the next three years of 
the program. This gives scope for boards to develop uninterrupted "first 
school" programs for children from four to eight or nine years of age. 

274. Of the approximately two million students enrolled in the schools 
of Ontario, some 600,000 are in the primary division. Although attendance 
in the junior kindergartens and kindergartens is not compulsory, in 1973 
over 95 per cent of the five-year-olds of the province were enrolled in 
publicly supported programs, and nearly 35 per cent of the four-year-olds 
were in junior kindergartens. The 420,000 children enrolled in the first 
three years of the publicly supported program after kindergarten represent 
over 98 per cent of the eligible population. (The remainder are enrolled 

in private schools or are excused for reasons specified in the legislation). 
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275. Although legislation has enabled local boards of education to 
establish junior kindergartens since 1939, it is only in recent years 
that there has been significant expansion of these facilities. Table 
3 shows that in 1965-66 there were no students in publicly supported 
junior kindergartens. In 1973-7A there were over 38.000 with a 
projected total of 60.000 for 1974-75. 



TABLE 3 

ENROLMENT IN JUNIOR KINDERGARTEN 1965-66 TO 19 73-74 

1965-66 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

Public elementary schools - 9,199 10,837 20.405 22.467 
Roman Catholic Separate 

elementary schools . 3,^90 5^705 11,501 15,571 

SOURCE: Ontario Ministry of EJucation, Reports o f the Minister of 

Education, 1965-1973 



276. Tlie funding; for kindergartens and unior k indf^rgartens is essentially 
the same as- for the rest cf the elementarv schcol. ^ut as kindergartens 
ttn.^ to he ha.f-day program, the grants are paid a- corimglv. However 
additional rapital is available when rlnsses for four .r;d f i ve-vea r-ol ds 
are first established. 

277. It i comron policy for local boards to insist on some addition 
to basic teaching qualifications for those taking responsibility for 
young children. Such additions can take the form of Ministry of Education 
courses in Primary Methods - three of which lead to a Primary Supervisor's 
Certificate - or special emphasis and extra work during the year of basic 
pre-service education. 

278. The Ministry also supports these programs through its curriculum 
guidelines, which teachers use in developing programs for the young. The 
trend to treat junior kindergarten and kindergartens as an integrated 
part of the school, both physically and philosophically, has been 
supported through the development of a curriculum that provides for 
children from four through 12 years of age; that is, for both the primary 
and junior divisi^^ns. 

279. Correspondence courses - ns a substitute for school attendance ^ 
have been offered by the Ministrv of Education since 1920. Reside" s 
of he province are eligible tor enrolment if they are in one of the' 
tclUuin^ c.Tte>;orifs: 
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(a) people who would otherwise be attending schooL in Ontario and 
are prevented from doing so by illness or distance; 

(b) people temporarily absent from Ontario (for a period not longer 
than three years) ; 

(c) Senior Division day-school students of a public secondary school 
whose enrolment is recommended by the principal of the school 
and approved by the Ministry; 

(d) people 16 years of age or over who are not enrolled in a public 
secondary school (i.e., they are beyond compulsory school age). 

280. Elementary school courses are available in English for English- 
speaking students and in French and English for French-speaking students. 
Included in the elementary program are English literature and language, 
French literature and language for French-speaking students, spelling, 
writing, history, 'geography, mathematics, and science. In the secondary 
grades the course offerings are too numerous to list here - 116 in total. 

281. Correspondence courses are developed by Ministry staff with the 
assistance of skilled classroom teachers, and marking is done by teachers 
throughout the province, who undertake the work in addition to regular 
teaching. The developmental and administrative work of the correspondence 
program is carried out bv a staff of 118 in Toronto. The marking is 

done by an outside staff of approximately 800, who are paid on a per- 
lesson basis. All the courses and services described are free of charge 
to the student. Textbooks are provided on loan to all students except 
those in Year 5 courses. 

282. A brief history of enrolment in correspondence courses is provided 
in Table 4. At present elementary enrolment is small in comparison with 
secondary. Elementary enrolment has decreased as schools in the province 
become more accessible; those still enrolled are primarily those who are 
temporarily absent from the province. On the other hand, adult enrolment 
is increasing. It is becoming increasingly accepted that traditional 
schooling - formal learning through a prescribed period of childhood and 
early adulthood — is inadequate educational opportunity. Through its 
correspondence courses, the Ministry provides an additional opportunity 
at the elementary and secondary levels. The largest age group enrolled is 
the mid-20s group, but there are students of all ages, from six to 80. 

Education of Native People 

283. The Province of Ontario is ot an important evolutionary stage in 
the education of its native peoDle. The Ministry of Education feels it 
is important to consult with native people so that the Ministry's 
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resources can be used to fulfil the aspirations native people have for 
the education of their children. Attitudes and practices of both the 
native people and the Ministry of Education must nurture the growth of 
the culture of the native people in Ontario and thus contribute to 
their self-respect and pride. 

284. The people referred to as native people include registered Indians 
Metis, and non-registered Indians. In Ontario there are about 58,000 
registered Indians and about 100,000 Metis and non-registered Indians 
located throughout the province. 

285. The Metis and non-registered Indians are, in whole or in part. 
North American Indians and identify themselves as Indians but are not 
legally Indians according to The Indian Ac t. Many of these people live 
on the periphery of Indian reserves o. i., demote communities, and often 
form the majority of the population ii '^n^ail communities. 

286. The Government of Canada's Department of Indian Affairs and North- 
ern Development is responsible for the education of registered Indians. 
In some cases the Government of Canada purchases education from the 
province; however, it also operates its own schools. The Province of 
Ontario is responsible for the educational program and services for the 
Metis and non-registered native children. The curriculum for these 
children is the same as for all publicly-supported schools in the province. 

287. The drop-out rate of native students is still disproportionately 
high, a situation of great concern to many native people. Although this 
problem may have many other causes as well, the native people have 
indicated that an irrelevant curriculum is one of the main contributing 
factors. It has been recognized that the curriculum could be made more 
relevant through certain adaptations and innovations. For example, areas 
of .airent major effort are the use of the native language in early grades 
and the development of a curriculum guideline specifically oriented to the 
needs of children of native ancestry. 

288. The use of native languages in early grades is p -oving to be success- 
ful. In many of the schools on reserves, the Government of Canada's 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development has placed native 
classroom assistants , who teach in the first language of the children in 

the community. This approach appears to be pedagogically sound and has 
had a positive effect on the children. English or French is introduced 
as a second language, enabling the children to develop facility gradually. 
This policy is presently under study for implementation in the province's* 
schools as well* 
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289. In early 1973 a committee was established to develop a curriculum 
resource guide, People of Native Ancestry , for the primary and junior 
divisions. This document is in the process of being implemented now 
with the help of nine native people. The development of a similar 
document for the intermediate division was started in late 1974, and it 
will be Implemented in a similar fashion. In addition, a variety of 
resource materials is being prepared. Several secondary schools are 
already offering credit courses in native studies in the senior division, 
and a few schools are offering native language courses as options. 

290. Teacher education has developed concomitant with course development. 
There are now more teachers for native studies being trained than ever 
before in Ontario's history. A special basic teacher certification 
program for native people, consisting of two seven-week summer sessions, 
has been provided by the Ontario Teacher Education College to meet 
immediate needs. In the summer of 1974, 96 native people completed 

the first of the two summer courses. Two university faculties of 
education are planning regular teacher education programs for native 
people in order that future needs will also be met. 



Recurrent Education 

291. A topic of much current interest and discussion in Ontario is 
"recurrent education", which is taken to mean, in Ontario, educational and 
leisure programs for adults. School boards are actively involved in the 
provision of a wide variety of these programs for adults of varying ages 
and interests. During the past few years, increases in the amount of 
peoples' discretionary time has prompted boards to undertake extensive 
surveys and studies to assess the public's needs and desires for such 
activities. As a result, most continuing or recurrent education programs 
offered are extremely timely, relevant, and well attended. 

292. For the most part, board-sponsored academic courses in recurrent 
education are based on the secondary school curriculum guidelines and 
lead to the Secondary School Graduation Diploma or Honour Graduation 
Diploma. Evening classes are also provided in response to numerous 
requests for courses dealing with secretarial and management skills, as 
well as courses in general business and finance. A wide range of course 
offerings has oeen developed to meet informal educational and leisure 
interests, covering such diverse subjects as gourmet cooking, interior 
design, law for the layman, wise investing, metal work, and auto mechanics. 
Also popular are activities oriented to craft and art design, creation, 
and use. 
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293. The proliferation of recurrent education offerings has been 
notivation for many boards to employ full-time co-ordinators for such 
programs. An important function of an adult-education co-ordinator is 
often liaison with other course-offering agents in the community (e.g., 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, Young Mens' and Womens' 
Christian Associations, municipal recreation authorities), to exchange 
information, avoid unnecessary duplication, and to ensure provision of 
needed programs. The co-ordinator is also responsible for employing 
certified teachers and/or people qualified to instruct in specialized 
areas. In recent years in Ontario there has been an increasing emphasis 
on the appropriateness of methodology used in adult education, and many 
instructors are improving their adult-teaching skills as a result. 
Boards and their personnel make every effort to ensure that the 
continuing education experience is a highly personal, meaningful, and 
satisfying one. 

294. Courses in recurrent education offer-d by school boards are 
subsidized by the Ministry of Education, Ontario, and consequently the 
participation fees are nominal, making the courses accessible to people 
of varying ages and socio-economic circumstances. 



Education of Exceptional Children 

295. Special education programs are being developed aggressively in 
Ontario. Exceptional children are educated both in schools operated by 
local school boards - for example, schools for the trainable mentally 
retarded - and in schools under the aegis of the Special Education 
Branch of the Ministry of Education. 

296. Over the years, programs and services have been developed to meet 
the needs of disabilities such as blindness, deafness, and mental 
retardation. For chilcren with more than one disability, considerable 
time and study has been spent in the past in delineating the primarv 
disability that needed attention. It is now acknowledged, however, in 
the development of special education programs, that primarv emphasis must 
shift from a focus on the handicap to a focus on the individual child and 
his educational needs. To this end, the Ministry will attempt to establish 
an aggressive communications program, obtain the co-operation of parent 
and professional associations, broaden school officials' and trustees' 
understanding of special education needs, and obtain supportive leadership 
from the professional groups concerned vith the functioning of special 
education programs. 

297. There has been a tendency in education to concentrate on the 
handicapped child's disabilities , but it is now recognized that attention 
to his abilities will produce desired results more quickly. The Special 
Education Branch has also pointed out that exceptional children often 
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carry their handicaps into adult life, where they must live in a world 
where people are not usually handicapped in the same way. The Branch's 
position, therefore, is that a handicapped child should not be isolated 
from non-handicapped people during his education. Greater emphasis 
should be placed on trying to keep the handicapped children with the 
non-handicapped as long as they can better profit from that experience. 
Transfer to a special education class should be for specific reasons with 
a specific plan for treatment and remedial education established, 
understood, and agreed upon by both school and family. 

298. The Ministry regards placement of a child as the most important 
part of special education programs. Because this placement can be any- 
where across the spectrum from institutionalization to total integration, 
extreme care must be taken to ensure that the choice is correct for each 
child. Furthermore, every effort should be made to bring a child, placed 
in an institution or special education class to a point of educational 
development at which he can re-enter his regular classroom. This goal 
necessitates frequent re-appraisals of each child's situation. 

299. As mentioned previously, special education programs are the 
responsibility of both the local school boards and the Ministry of Education. 
Boards are responsible for providing adequate diagnostic or appraisal 
services for the children in their jurisdictions, professional staff in 
classrooms, professional and paraprof essional staff to assist in the 
teaching and learning process and information systems to create knowledge 

of teaching aids and materials. 

300. Recently it has been increasingly recognized that cultural aspects 
of special education programs are very important. Consequently special 
education programs have been developed for French-speaking children and 
most of the services associated with these programs are available in the 
French language. 

301. Many of the larger boards employ consultants in special education, 
who provide seminars, discussion groups, and other assistance for regular 
classroom teachers so that they can be alert to identify children whose 
behaviour indicates a need for special attention. In this regard, a few 

of the larger school boards are making considerable progress in identifica- 
tion and prevention programs for very young children, i.e., ages four to 
six. It is the aim of these programs to identify behavioural, emotional, 
and other problems as early as possible in the child's life so that steps 
can be taken to prevent them from becoming learning problems. These 
developments have taken place concurrently with a Ministry of Education 
research project in this area which was begun in 1973; the project's 
findings were beginning to be accumulated in late 1974. 
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302. As well as operating schools for special education, the Ministry 
provides consultative services. For example, the Special Education Branch 
personnel work closely with Teacher Education and Certification personnel 
to develop more effective methods of teacher education in special 
education for all teachers and specialists. 

303. The Special Education Branch provides a ^resource service to 
agencies and parent and professional organizations concerned with 
exceptional children and youth. The Branch works with the Ministry's 
regional offices to encourage and assist school boards in the provision of 
programs, in assessment, and in planning and evaluation of comprehensive 
programs and services for exceptional children. 

304. In general, the Ministry's Special Education Branch develops 
policies to be sure that school boards are able to meet the demands 

for special education programs. It realizes the importance of co-ordina- 
ting the policies, efforts, and resources of other ministries, such as 
Health and Community and Social Services, as well as agencies in the 
communities in order to meet the lifetime needs of the handicapped. 

305. As stated previously, the Ministry encourages the placement of 
children as close as possible to the total integration end of the 
spectrum of programs and placements. For some children, however, 
local provision is not feasible so to meet these needs the Ministry 
operates special schools — specifically, three schools for deaf children 
and one for blind children. The enrolments for these schools for the 
1973-74 school year were just over one thousand in the three schools 
for the deaf and 221 in the school for the blind. 

306. At the school for the blind, there are several programs — the 
academic program for students proceeding to post-secondary education, the 
vocational program for those heading for employment, and the special 
program for those who will probably spend a great deal of time in a 
sheltered environment, at home, a sheltered workshop , or an institution. 
In addition, there is a highly specialized program for deaf-blind 
students. 

307. The programs at the schools for the deaf include the academic, 
vocational and special programs; and at one of the schools there are highly 
specialized programs for hearing-aphasic students and emotionally 
disturbed deaf children. 

308. The Special Education Branch has responsibility for the direct 
administration and supervision of the school programs in twelve of 
the largest institutions for persons diagnosed as mentally retarded 
or emotionally disturbed. Facilities for the mentally retarded 

are operated by the Ministry of Community and Social Services; 
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those for the emotionally disturbed by the Ministry of Health. In both 
cases the Ministry of Education, through its Special Education Branch, 
provides the educational component. The programs for which the Branch is 
responsible provide for developirental disorders, behavioural disorders, 
communications disorders and services such as diagnostic, outpatient and 
liaison services. 



309. Many of the children in the institutions are involved in types of 
developmental programs r ^^e suited to them than attendance at school 
would be. However, many of the children are involved in continuous 
assessment to determine their capability to profit from a school program. 

310. Ulierever possible children are moved into integrated programs if 
they are ready to benefit from them. To assist local boards in placing 
these children into programs, the orovincial schools offer resource 
services. Another service provided by the schools for the deaf 

is direct instruction to children of pre-school age and their parents. 
Because of the success of these services, the Ministry is planning to 
expand them as funds become available, 

311. A profile of special education programs and services presently 
provided by the school boards in Ontario is shown in Table 5. 

312. In the future it is expected that more and more "normal'' deaf and 
blind children will be educated in their home areas rather than having to 
live in institutions that, in some cases, are far fiTom their homes. As 
this trend continues, the four provincial schools will concentrate 
increasingly on programs for deaf and blind children who have additional 
handicaps. 

313. Although much progress has been made in the programs for the 
handicapped, little has been done to date for the gifted child. The 
Ministry's Special Education Branch recognizes that this is an overdue 
development and will concentrate future resources on programs for such 
students. At present, these are primarily in the study and planning 
stages . 



Erenrh and English Language Education 

314. French is an optional subject in all years of English-language 
elementary and secondary schools in Ontario, although not vet in all 
schools, llie Ministry recomirends that where French-language programs 
are offered in elementary schools provision be made for a minimum of 
20 minutes per day of French instruction. In secondary schools, students 
taking French usually have approximately 40 minutes of instruction per 
Jay . 
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.IS. Several school boards provide Immersion French programs in which 
all instruction is provided in the French language, or extended French 
programs in which the period of instruction in French is either longer 
than normal (75 to 150 minutes per day) or in additional subjects 
(history, geography, mathematics, etc.). Most of 'hese programs are 
being monitored by research projects financed bv the Ministry of 
Fducation. 

316. In most parts of the province, opportunities for tne casual, every- 
day use of the French language are seriously lacking. This is one of the 
most difficult problems for teachers of French to solve. The Ministry of 
Education and the Mini r try of CoUcses and Universities are working 
jointly with the Office of the Secretary of State in selecting, training, 
and assigning moniteur^ (French-speaking university students) to English- 
speaking school systems. These young people provide opportunities for 
English-speaking student? to use French in a direct, real-life exchange, 
which contributes slgnlf cantly to the process of becoming bilingual. 

317. Opportunities for French-speaking pupils to become bilingual are 
much greater, because such opportunities are provided not only by schools 
but also by the milieu in which the pupils live. It is not unusual, 
therefore, to find that a French-speaking child who registers in school 
for the first time already has a basic knowledge of English. 

318. The main purpose of Ontario's French- language schools is to allow 
Franco-Ontarlan students to be educated in the context of their own 
language and culture. But the province's French- language schools recognize 
that every student will eventually have to integrate into a social, trade, 
or professional context in which a sound knowledge of English is essential. 
Accordingly, the French-language schools provide for English- language 
instn-ctlon to ^tart in the early grades. Legislation makes the teaching 
ot English mandatory from grade 5 up. in the great majority of Ontario's 
French- language schools, however, the study of English actually begins in 
grnde 3. ' • 

319. Although French- language schools are not designated as bilingual, 
most of their students achieve a satisfactory level of bilingua lism. In 
this respect their achievements are greater than those of the English- 
language schools. " 

320. French-language assistance is one of the larger programs for 
vhlch the federal government provides financial support. Federal 
funding assists in providing for the teaching of French In both 
English- and French-language schools. The Province of Ontario receives 5 
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per cent of the cost per student for each full-time equivalent English- 
speaking student being taught French for a minimum of twenty minutes per 
school day, and 9 per cent of the cost per student for French instruction 
to French-speaking students and for French immersion programs for 
English-speaking students. In addition, there is an administration grant 
based on 1^ per cent of the province's average instruction cost per 
student and calculated on the total number of students of the official 
language minority. Since 1970, the average amount received annually from 
the federal government has been approximately 18 million dollars, 

321, ^ Although English-speaking people are in the majority and French- 
speaking people in the minority, considering the province as a whole the 
majority and minority may be reversed in a particular area. To protect 
the minority, be it French or English, legislation governing the establish- 
ment of official minority language classes makes it mandatory for a 
school board to offer instruction in the language of the minority 
provided that 25 students or more (20 at th- secondary level) can be 
assembled for this purpose. In the fall of ,973, legislation was passed 
creating a Languages of Instruction Commission to help resolve disputes 
between school boards and language advisory committees or groups of 
parents regarding official minority language educational programs. 



Use of Languages Other than English and French 

322, Many regions of Ontario have become focal points for settlement by 
immigrants from other countries. There are, therefore, many pockets of 
population where languages other than English and French predominate, 

323, Legislation governing education in Ontario requires a teacher to 
use English in school, except where the teacher is teaching in a school 
or class in which it is stipulated that the language of instruction is 
French, in which case the teacher is to use French. There are two 
exceptions to this; the teacher is not required to use English or French 
when it is impractical to do so because the student does no}f understand 
either language, nor does the teacher have to use English or French if a 
language other than English or French is being taught, 

324, When a student understands neither English nor French, his teacher 
is permitted to use another language to assist him only as long or as 
often as it continues to be impractical to use English or French, The 
Ministry has supported research on the use of Italian as the language of 
instruction to help immigrant children in their introduction to the 
English-language school system; most of the children studied moved from 
special instruction in Italian to English-language classes in their first 
year in Canada. 
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3. ..orr.Tlly, only I.npl ish and French are taught in the elementarv 
sc ^ol. Tlie secondary scliool language orogrnr, however, offers English. 
French, Francais, Anglais, Cerrnan, Italian, Russian, Spanish, Latin, 
and Classical Creek, and the 'linistrv has published a curriculun 
guideline for each. If a school board wishes to offer courses in 
languages other than those listed above, it mav aprlv to the Ministry 
for approval to do so. Such experimental courses are restricted to 
students in the last two years of the Intermediate Division and in 
the Senior Division. 



Utilization of School Facilities 

326. For at least 10 years the magic word in school planning in Ontario 
has been_ flexibility". Educators have pleaded with architects to, in 
effect, get the building out of the way of learning". This has led to 
the development in Ontario, as in r.ost educational jurisdictions in 
North America, of the "open concept" philosophy in school planning. Walls 
have disappeared, and large areas of open space accommodate three, four, 
and five classroom equivalents sometimes with the use of folding or 
demountable partition systems. This physical flexibility has permitted a 
flex' .le team-teaching approach to learning, giving teachers opportunities 
to alter spaces in a school building to meet changing teaching situations. 
.>ot all such innovations have been successful in all cases. For instance 
some teachers have found themselves unable to adapt to team-teaching; some 
students have not adjusted well to the open concept philosophy. What is 
important, however, is that these new concepts are available to those who 
wish to use them and traditional concepts can be used bv those who perform 
better under them. 

327. A growing interest is developing in the concept of "demountable" 
school structures that can be moved from site to site. There seems to be 
considerable value in this idea as cecreasing enrolments, population 
shifts, and new housing areas make it difficult to determine where 
permanent school facilities should be located and how large they should 
be. 

328. Because decreasing enrolments and population shifts result in 
dramatic changes in school accommodation needs in a given community, over 
the past two or three years n.any school boards have begun to share pupil 
places with other boards. A number of sharing arrangements between public 
and separate- school boards, particularly in the city of Toronto, have been 
successful and worthwhile. It is a policy of the Ministry that before any 
new school building project is apjroved, evidence must be provided that 
there have been co-operative discussions between boards in the area. 
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329. llie Government of Ontario has adopted a firm attitude towards 
encouraging the sharing of school building facilities between school 
boards and the communities. A Select Committee of the Legislature has 
studied this subject in depth, and a final report is now pending. 
Legislation has been enacted to permit school boards to enter into 
agreements with municipalities for the use of existing facilities owned 
by ore of the parties or for the provision of new facilities. Many 
agreements involving the building and sharing of such structures as 
s'^imming pools and auditoriums have been concluded. 

330. Co-operation between school boards on a wider b^asis than sharing 
individual schools is increasing. For example, there has been agreement 
between the Metropolitan Toronto Area Conservation Authority, the six 
public school boards of Metropolitan Toronto, the Metropolitan Separate 
School Board, and the York County Board of Education (a board adjacent to 
Metropolitan Toronto) to ^hare in the construction and use of outdoor- 
education faci 1 it ies . 

331. Schools planned and built within the last 10 years have included 
specialized facilities such as health rooms, illustrating the co-operation 
between health agencies and school boards in sharing facilities in the 
schools in Ontario. These areas are equipped to accommodate visiting 
public health agencies concerned with the physical, dental, and mental 
health of the school children. 

332. In recent years a number of older existing secondary schools have 
become unsuitable to accommodate an expanding secondary education program. 
In such cases a new secondary school has been approved by the Ministry on 
the condition that the existing school be used for elementary school 
purposes rather than building a new elementary facility To encourage 
this, grants have been made for the alterations and renovations necessary 
to convert the secondary school to the learning needs of younger children. 
In some cases the secondary school building has been sold' to another 
board, ijiost often the separate school board, for elementary use. 

333. It is increasingly recognized that a school building should serve 
the community in a much broader way than in simply the education of its 
children. Aside from the use of school buildings outside of school hours 
by community associations, community groups are becoming more involved in 
the preliminary school planning process. This has resulted, in a number 
of cases, in the inclusion in school buildings of areas specifically 
devoted to community requirements - facilities for senior citizens, 
municipal welfare offices, public health facilities, swimming pools, day 
nursery areas, and libraries. Such schools are usually referred to as 
community schools, and a number of school boards now operate schools that 
are specifically designated as community schools. Although definitions 
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of a community school vary in different locations, it is widely accepted 
that such schools are based on the principles of coiranunity education. 
For the most part, community schools endeavour to meet the informal 
learning n^eds, and often the recreational and social needs, of the 
communities they serve. The school uses community resources, both 
human and physical, to enrich its programs and increase their relevance. 
Conversely, the facilities of the school are available for community use. 
Citizen involvement in identifying program needs and in implementing and 
evaluating commvnity programs is an important element of the community 
school. The involvement of parents in matters related to curriculum 
planning and other areas of the school program is being considered and 
tested in a number of such schools. 

334. Volunteers play a key role in community schools, enabling teachers 
to transfer some of their time from supervisory and administrative tasks 
to the more important pedagogical functions. This is particularly helpful 
in view of teachers' great concerns that more attention to individual 
pupils is needed, as well as time for planning, motivating, diagnosis, and 
instruction. In addition to the direct benefits in student achievement 
which may follow from the use of parents in instructional or assisting 
roles, indirect benefits in achievement will also follow from the changes 
in parental attitude and distribution of teacher effort that accompany 
the use of parent volunteers. 

335. The community school in Ontario is usually one in which after- 
school and evening programs are operated with community leadership. In 
some cases^other service agencies (e.g., local municipal authorities. 
Young Mens' and Womens' Christian Associations) assist citizen groups or 
the school board with finances or equipment. For more than a year a 
Select Committee of the Ontario Legislature has been investigating the 
maximum use of educational facilities within the province. It is 
expected that the final recommendations of the Select Committee will have 
implications for community schools in Ontario. 

336. In October 1974 the Minister of Education announced a new policy for 
community schools, enabling boards to apply, during the 1974-75 school 
year, for a 100 per cent grant on the cost of a community school proposal, 
up to a maximum of $10,000. At the same time, the Minister announced that 
a new community school unit would be created within the Ministry, with a 
small staff in the central office and a community education officer in each 
of the nine regional offices across the province. The unit personnel are 
now working with the schools at the "grass roots" level, improving and 
expanding community school programs and developing new ones. 

337. The Ministry is also producing a practical handbook of facts, ideas, 
and examples, to inform and motivate school principals, staff, and 
interested citizens regarding the community use of schools. 
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Organization of School Programs 

338. Perhaps the ultimate test of the "delivery functions" of the Ministry 
and the local school boards is an examination of the ways in which the 
school programs are provided to the children. 

339. A fundamental parameter, defined by the Ministry of Education, is 
the length of the school year. In Ontario the school year commences on 
the first day after Labour Day - a national holiday celebrated on the 
first Monday of September - and ends on the 30th day of June. Depending 
on when the various school holidays fall, the length of the school year 
varies slightly, but it must include at least 185 instructional days, 
defined as a school day on which an instructional program is provided 
for each student. 

340. The remaining school days are professional activity days. Profes- 
sional activities include evaluating the progress of students, consulting 
with parents, counselling students, evaluating and developing curriculum 
and professional development of teachers through attendance at conferences, 
seminars, and workshops. 

341. School holidays include every Saturday and Sunday, Thanksgiving Day, 
Remembrance Day (or a day designated as a school holiday in lieu thereof), 
Christmas holidays (variable, depending on when Christmas Day falls), mid- 
winter break (five consecutive days in March), Good Friday, Easter Monday 
(or a day designated as a holiday in lieu thereof) and Victoria Day (a day 
in May in honour of England's Queen Victoria, who was also Queen of 
Canada) . 

342. School boards are required to submit a school calendar for each 
school within their jurisdiction — these calendars may vary from school to 
school with the approval of the Minister — designating each day of the 
school year as an instructional day, a professional activity day, or a 
school holiday. 

343. In 0/tario, school attendance is compulsory from age 6 to 16 
approximately. Children who reach six years of age on or before the first 
school day in September in any year must attend school from the first 
school day in September in that year or if they reach six years of age 
after the first school day in September they must attend from the first 
school day in September in the following year. They must continue 
attending until they reach their sixteenth birthday or until the last 
school day in June in the year in which thev reach sixteen years of age. 
They may be excused from attendance at school If they are receiving satis- 
factory instruction at home or elsewhere (a private school, for example) 
or if they are unable to attend because of sickness or some other 
unavoidable cause. They are also excused if the nearest school is 
distant and the board does not provide transportation. 
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i4A Somc-times n bright student vill achieve a seconclnr>- school gradun- 
tion diploma before he reaches the a^o of 16. in which case he is excused 

attendance at school. Cenernlly. such a student will be pursuing 
.urther studies anyway, so he will probably continue attending. In the 
7ZViT. K 15-year-old who is not profiting fron, a school 

experience, may be excused from the classroom to enter a supervised work 
exi^erience. This may consist of working only, or combinations of working 
authorities" part-time or correspondence - as arranged by school 

345. A student studying music is legally excused from school for up to 
T.~.rt\ '■'"'^ ^ is excused from attendance on days 

befoit °" religious denomination to which he 

?n^\n^ '■'"'^ "^"'''lly ve^v warm months 

.n Ontario, are not included within the school year, there has been some 
pressure by various groups for a year-round use of schools. Several 
,nMM^/., 'l^' ^""^ air-conditioned schools is only one. have 

months but almost all major boards do operate summer schools at which 
students can make up work not successfully completed during the regular 
school year. TTiey can also take on new work, either for general 
interest or for credit towards the diplomas. These summer sessions 
of th s in'nn^^ attendance possible for those who wish to take advantage 
of th s opportunity. Manv students do so and are able to complete their 
secondary education in less than the traditional five years. 

^^h^.i '^'''^■^ remaining open for summer acaderic programs, most 
schools are available to the municipality for a variety of sp^rt and 
recreational programs. fpurt ana 

348 It has been traditional for schools to operate their September- 
to-June program on a three-ter. basis - fall, winter, and spring with 
most courses running sequentially through all three terms. However 

arv LJools'nn ' '■"'^""^ y^^" ^" number of s;cond- 

per v'lr R r% °\r-,T °^ semestering; that is. two terms 

the totli. '^f''^'"'^'' ''''' -'''^hools did so. roughly 16 per cent of 

f !• conventionally scheduled schools, many are operating 

a partiai ^orm of semestering for certain classes. Subjects that might 
normally be given two or three periods (a period is usually about 40 

week for rh'Ilf" S^^^" P-^i°ds per 

week for a half-year, at the end of which the students would move on to 
another course given on the same basis in the second half of the year. 
Schools operating only a few subiects in this way would not consider 
theruselve-^ as semestered. 
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350. Some fully semestered schools operate on what is called "half- 
credit semestering", in which each course is taught for one period per 
day for one semester and has a value of half a credit. In many subjects, 
two of these half-credit courses would contain the material normally 
covered in a year- long course in a conventional school. Most students, 
having successfully Cvnpleted their first half-credit course, would 
continue on in the second semester with the next sequential half-credit 
course in the same subject — a program not really different from that in 
a conventional school. 

351. This form of semestering, however, is declinin^j in favour of 
"full-credit semestering", in which a course that would conventionally 

be given five periods per week throughout the year would be given for ten 
periods per week in one semester, so that at the end of the semester a 
full credit is gained for each course successfully completed. 

352. A profile of the different types of programs with the number of 
schools offering them is shown in Table 6. 

353. The interest in semestering appears to be on the increase in 
Ontario. Semestering makes it possible for students to complete two 
normal years of a sequential subject in one school year, which usualJv 
helps to maintain interest. There are provisions in the Ministry's 
school organization guideline (Circular HSl) for accelerating a 
student's program. 

35A. If formal examinations are held, there are a few days allotted for 
them at the end of each semester, frequently combined with one or two 
of the school's professional activity days. The "break" thus created is 
used in "year-end" type of operations and, in some cases, to complete the 
rescheduling of students. 

355. Semestering has been made possible because there has been a change 
tc a credit system for secondary education in Ontario. This relatively 
new policy requires a minimum of 27 credits for a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma and a further six credits at an advanced academic 
level for the Secondary School Honor Graduation Diploma. A credit is 
awarded for the successful com.pletion of work that would normally be 
completed in 110 to 120 hours of scheduled tim.e. (A credit equates 
roughly, therefore, to one 40-ninute period per day for the entire year). 

356. Kor the purposes of the Secondary School Graduation Diploma, the 
curriculum is divided into four broad areas of study: Communications, 
Social and Environmental Studies, Pure and Applied Sciences, and Arts. 
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Of the 27 credits required for the Secondary School Graduation Diploma, 
three must be taken from each of these four areas of study. Students 
must also complete four credits in courses designated as English Studies 
and two credits in Canadian Studies. Except for these specific require- 
ments, students may select courses from a wide range of options available 
in most secondary schools, provided they have the approval of their 
parents. Students usually find it helpful to discuss their choices with 
their teachers, counsellors, and principals. 

357. One of the major benefits of the credit system is subject promotion, 
rather than the grade or year promotion that has existed until recently. 
Subject promotion makes it possible for a student to repeat a course in 
which he was no£ successful without having to repeat those in which he was 
successful. The credit system also allows him to work £.t his own levelT 
to reach ahead in some subjects, to engage in more basic work in others, 
and to accelerate or enrich his program - all according to his aspirations 
and ability. This, it is hoped, will improve a student's sense of involve- 
ment and satisfaction in education, and perhaps will inspire him with the 
desire and confidence to continue learning throughout his life. 

358. Ontario is by no means the first education system to adopt the 
credit system. In fact, the experience of those who have adopted it 
before has been of enormous value to those Implementing it in Ontario. 
One of the areas where previous experience has been very helpful is 
individual timetabling or scheduling. Developments here have gone hand- 
in-hand with the adoption of the credit system. 

359. Wliereas students in secondary school previously travelled from 
period to period as a class - that is, each member of the class had the 
same timetable - it is now far more common for students to travel in many 
different directions at the end of a period of instruction, because each 
person in the class has his own timetable different from any other. 

360. The organization of school programs to accommodate individual time- 
tables has created special demands on administrators. It is here that the 
computer has been of great help. The Ministry of Education has worked 
long and hard on the development of scheduling programs so that the 
computer can assist the school principals in the difficult task of creating 
individual timetables. In fact, this service is the most popular of all 
the computer services that the Ministry provides. 

361. There are always, unfortunately, limitations in the individualization 
of programs, no matter how earnest the principal or how sophisticated the 
computer program. Limited school facilities, limited numbers of teachers, 
and local philosophies are inhibitors of complete individual freedom. 
Schools have moved to overcome these factors by implementing programs 
involving large-group instruction, independent study, and so on. 
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362. Principals have tried many different combinations of programs in 
their attempts to make the greatest possible number of courses available 
to students on a free-selection, subject-promotion basis. The freedom 
of choice usually increases as the student proceeds through school. 
More than ever before, students can choose individual courses at different 
phases of intensity and often in different years of the program. 
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PART III - Post-Secondary INTRODUCTION 
Education 

Growth and the structural changes consequent upon growth were 
constant features in the development of post-secondary education in Ontario 
during the sixties and early seventies. This report is directed mainly to 
discussion of those years with the exception of the universities where, in 
order to examine the foundations of growth in that sector, it was necessary 
to go back, to the nineteenth century. 

There are now 45 publicly-supported, major institutions of post- 
secondary education in the province. The total comprises 22 colleges of 
applied arts and technology (CAATs) , 15 universities, 4 colleges of 
agricultural technology, an art college, a polytechnical institute, an 
institute for educational research and a centra? for teacher education. As 
few as fifteen years ago, there were only nine universities receiving pro- 
vincial assistance, six technological institutes and three agricultural 
schools. In addition, however, there were two systems (one of Teachers' 
Colleges, one of nursing schools) not now in existence. 

In 1964, the government created a unit directed wholly towards the 
administration of higher education in the province, in the form of the 
Department of University Affairs. Vocational education remained with the 
Department of Education until 1971 when the Applied Arts and Technology 
Branch was joined with University Affairs to form the Department of Colleges 
and Universities. Teachers' Colleges (with the exception of the Ontario 
Teacher Education Centre) were phased out in favour of university-administered 
programs. Responsibility for nursing schools was transferred from the 
Ministry of Health to the colleges of applied arts and technology. Only the 
colleges of agricultural technology under the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food, now remain outside a unified administrative system in the form of the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities (MCU) . 

The impetus for such major reorganisation came almost simultaneously 
from two committees of inquiry: the Committee on Government Productivity 
(COGP) and the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (COPSE). 
Since both groups have had a far-reaching impact on the organization of post- 
secondary education in the province, their work is mentioned frequently in 
tne following text. 

With regard to the structure of the report itself, in essence it 
follows the major patterns provided by the Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities with its program units administering College Affairs, University 
Affairs, Manpower Training and Cultural Affairs. Thus chapters vll to X 
deal with the college and university sectors and the programs and policies 
pertaining to formal post-secondary education as a whole. Then the govern- 
ment participation in adult skill-training and cultural and non-formal 
learning is described, ending with a discussion of major trends and issues 
as they are currently perceived by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
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CHAPTER VII 



COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS TECHNOLOCY (CAATs) 

AND OTHER VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



363. In the early sixties Ontario was faced with severe problems in post- 
secondary education. Institutions were pressed by the burgeoning population 
and increased tetcntion rates in the secondary schools. The implications 
for technical training were even more serious. Secondary schools, as a 
result of their adoption of the Reorganized Program, were about to send 
their first four-year program graduates into a province ill-equipped to 
educate them further. And there was a growing awareness, both within the 
Province and abroad, that a technologically complex society re-^^uired liighly 
skilled technicians, technologists and craftsmen to keep production in high 
gear. Technical as well as academic education appeared to be vital to 
economic growth. Hence plans were made to reorganize post-secondary educa- 
tion in Ontario by initiating a comprehensive system of facilities for 
educating and training technical personnel. 



364. Four reports from three different groups were addressed to solving 
the problem. The Committee of Presidents of the Universities of Ontario, 
at that time a relatively new aggregation, produced two of them. The first, 
Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, 1972-1970 . stated: 

The Committee is convinced that the requirements of th^^ Province 
demand a much increased development of technological training... 
and that... a major study of the technological and technical training 
in the Province be undertaken. (p. 32). 

That study was embodied in the Report of the Select Committe e on Manpower 
Training to the Ontario Legislative Assembly in February, 1963. Two of its 
conclusions were: 

Much more will have to be done at the post-secondary level to pro- 
vide students with sufficient specialized knowledge to make them 
more readily employable .. .and that.. .to ensure efficient utilization 
of our human resources, everything possible will have to be done to 
provide every student with as much education and training as he is 
capable of effectively absorbing. (p. 106). 

These concepts, of employabili ty and provision of educational services to 
the limit of every student's capability, were later embodied in the college 
structure. 



365. The second report from the Committee of Presidents appeared in 
June, 1963. Entitled The Structure of Post-Secondary E ducation in Ontario , 
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it endorsed the recommendations of the Manpower Training Committee regard 
Lontinuance of Institutes of Trades but went further to recommend another 
type of post-secondary institution "approved by the Department of Education 
but under local control, that would concentrate its efforts on providing 
post-secondary and adult education for the immediate community'*. 



366. Another opinion was that of the Grade 13 Study Committee, 1964, 
which was empowered to "report upon the nature and function of the Grade 13 
year in the Ontario Educational System". The Committee recommended the 
establishment of community colleges to provide a valid alternative "available 
to the many Grade 12 graduates for whom a highly specialized academic course 
is unsuitable". Recommendation 37 of the Report is significant in that it 
led to the institution of the college system: 

That the Minister appoint a representative committee to study and 
report upon the Commi t tee * s proposal that communi ty colleges be 
estab lished. . ,Tlie Committee believes that a study of its proposals 
would include topics such as, (a) the needs of the groups of people 
who are not provided for in the present post-secondary education; 

(b) the nature and specific functions of community colleges, which 
would provide suitable post-secondary education ether than that given 
by the universities and other institutions of higher learning; and 

(c) the desirable policy with respect to con ^ol and financing. 

That report was received June 26, 1964. By January, i^65, a planning com- 
mittee was established. Two main planning criteria for the system were 
flexibility and decentralization. Other basic premises were that "our 
concept must be unique to Ontario — must take into account our existing 
system with its Grade 13 — must be suitable to the province's stage 
business and industrial development — and must provide an alternative to the 
traditional system rather than be an appendate to it or an intermediate step 
within it". ^ 



367. Ontario at that time already possessed a foundation on which to build 
the new system. After 1945, various Provincial Institutes had been set up 
to provide for the education and re-integration of returning servicemen. 
During the fifties four Institutes of Technology were opened and in the early 
sixties three Vocational Centres were inaugurated. All were incorporated 
into the plans, their existing facilities often providing the nucleus for 
the initial operation of the colleges of applied arts and technology. 



A. The Institutions 
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tu'in. 2^tl>..1965. the Minister of Kduc-ation i.trcduced a bill pro- 

viding enabling legislation for the establishment and operation of a sv.^.n, 

:x (A :ri:rHi:?;'H';''^''.°"^ ^^^^'^ ^-^^^^^ ^^^^^'^^^^ 'n^- and 

o Iv Tab ; 7 Hs h! ''r*^- ''^^ administrative units 

loon ion f V . '^"lieges and their enrolment and main 

nations, n,,, areas themselves are sho.^ ^n the accompanving map gure 



^ • jjbjo otive s 
3f)9. In 



In a major speech to the Legislative Assembly o- Februd.v n 1965 
the Premier, The Honourable John Robarts, stated that; '""^'^ 

It is the task and the purpose of this Government to Provide 
t^rou^r are necessary to enable each individual, 

i.roug-,h education, to develop his potentialities to the fulles 
Jogre. and to employ his talents to the greatest advantage and 
wo plan to accomplish this through free choice, not by coercion 
and regimentation of our fellow citizens. coercion 

making a reality of the promise-indeed of the stated policy— of this 
Covernment to provide through education and training, no only L equalitv 
of opportanity to all sectors of our population, bu^the funLrpossibl^' 
deve opment of each individual to the limit of is ability"'' He u , er 
noted that "our efforts here could, I suppose, be considered also as a 
co-or ination and culmination of all previous 'work in this area a wetding 

egL^^d r^d"^:^^^ '° '^''^ "^-^ sometime s eLd 

he H^derelten ? H ■ '° '""'^ ' '^""'P^^'^^ ^^^^^^ extending from 

cue Kindergarten to the post-graduate level." 

370. The rationale for the introduction of the new college system is oro- 
vided later in the same speech. system is pro- 

We now have accepted the principle of secondary education for all 
We probably must now recognize the inevitability of some form ol 
post-secondary education (i.e. beyond Grade 12) for all capable 
of profiting from it. Further education must be provided in a 
loMx'or'mnr"'' °' P-^^g-^ams. varying in length from a few weeks 
to SIX or more years; in new types of institutions, as well as in 
universities, and for part-time day and evening students, as well 
a., for full-time day students, for adults as well as for youth, 
and tor the upgrading and updating of workers, either on the iob 
or in evening courses, as well as for the unemployed. 
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Programs were to be "occupation-oriented". The colleges were "to meet the 
needs of the local community"; and they were co be "commuter colleges" 
(that is, residence or dormitory facilities were not normally to be pro- 
vided). 2 



371. Finely, three tnajor responsibilities of each and every college 
were: 

to provide courses of types and levels beyond, or not suited to, 
the secondary school setting; 

to meet the needs of graduates from any secondary school program, 
apart from those wishing to attend university; 

to meet the educational needs of adults and out-of-school youths, 
whether or not they are secondary school graduates. 

Thus, the colleges of applied arts and technology were designed from their 
inception to be community-centred, employment-oriented institutions which 
would develop human resources in relation to the economic and social neec^s 
of their areas. 



2. Legislative Authority 

372. The initial legislation authorizing the establishment of colleges of 
applied arts and technology took the form of an amendment to the Department 
of Education Art. RiH T^*^ added a complete new section (Section 14a) to 
that Act, dealing with the establishment of colleges. In 1971 authority 
for the administration of the colleges was transferred from the Department 
of Education to the then Department of University Affairs by means of the 
Department of Colleges and Tlnivprs^ fips Art ^ 1971. In 1972 the title of 
this Act was repealed in the course of implementing that recommendation of 
the Committee on Government Productivity whereby all government departments 
were to become ministries. Later in 1972 an important amendment was made 
to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities Act allowing for the provision 
of collective bargaining on the part of the staffs of the colleges. The 
clauses pertaining to colleges within the Ministry of CoHpgpg and llnivpr - 
fiirles Act , 1971, confer absolute powers on the Minister to make regulations 
for the system with regard to the following: 

(a) the Council of Regents and its duties 

(b) the composition of the Boards of Governors f the Colleges and 
their powers and duties and advisory committees 

(c) the type, content, and duration of programs of study 
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TABLE 7 

MAIN LOCATIONS AND 1972-73 ENROLMENTS OF 
COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 







1972-73 


MAIN 


AREA 


COLLEGE 


ENROLMENT 


I nr ATTnN<; 


1 


Algonquin 


5,062 


Ottawa 




St. Lawrence 




Kingston 


2 


1,962 


DrocK.vx X j.e 








Cornwall 


3 


Sir Sandford Fleming 


1,486 


Peterborough 


3A 


Loyalist 


734 


Belleville 


4 


Durham 


651 


Oshawa 


5 


Centennial 


2,063 


Scarborough 


6 


Humber 


3,853 


York 


7 


Seneca 


2,977 


North York 


8 


Sheridan 


2,660 


Oakville 


9 


Mohawk 


2,750 


Hamilton 


10 


Niagara 


1,629 


We Hand 


11 


Fan sh awe 




London 


1 O 


St. Clair 


2,225 


Windsor 


1 J 


Lamb ton 


454 


Sarnia 


14 


Conestoga 


1,395 


Kitchener 


Id 


Georgian 


688 


Barrie 


16 


Cambrian 


955 


Sudbury 


16A 


Canadore 


691 


North Bay 


16 B 


Sault 


912 


Sault Ste. Marie 


17 






South Porcupine 


Northern 


692 


Kirkland Lake 








Haileybury 


18 


Confederation 


961 


Thunder Bay 


19 


George Brown 


1,594 


City of Toronto 


Source: 


Ministry of Colleges and 


Universities 


1972/73 Statistical Summary 




Full-time Post-Secondary Students only, as of Fall, 1972. 
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FIGURE 4 

COLLEGES OF APPLIED ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY AREAS 




Reproduced from CA\T Chart Number 8 , College Affairs Branch, Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities (Februa,.7, 1974). 
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(d) admission and expulsion renditions 

(e) the award of certificates and diplomas 

(f) the qualifications of and conditions for the service of the 
teaching force 

(g) and the payment of registration, tuition and laboratory feci 



373. The entire system of colleges of applied arts and technology and its 
components is responsible to the Minister of Colleges and Universities in 
whom IS vested the authority, according to Section 6 of the Act to 

establish, name, maintain, conduct and govern colleges of applied arts and 
technology that offer programs of instruction in one or more fields of 
educational, technological, general and recreational education and training 
in day or evening courses and for full-time or part-time students". 



rf. Governance 



!• Institutional Government 



374. The decision to decentralize the colleges and to keep them flexible 
was implemented through the stipulation of lay boards of governors, members 
ot Which would be drawn from th-i surrounding community. The board of 
governors is the corporate body legally and morally responsible for providing 
sound management. As crown agencies, the boards are charged with the 
judicious expenditure of public funds in providing educational opportunities. 



375. A board of governors comprises 12 members. In general 4 of the 
members are appointed by the municipal councils of the region and 8 by the 
Council of Regents. In addition, the President of t'.ie college is an 
|2L_o"Lc_i£ "ember of the Board. The chief formal responsibilities of the 
Board are the educational program; construction of the physicaJ plant; 
financial accounting; and the appointment of personnel. Ttiis latter duty 
IS confined principally to the appointment of the president and the 
secretary-treasurer. Tliereafter all other personnel are appointed upon the 
recommendation of the president. 



2 . System Co-ordination 



376. Responsibility for co-ordinating the development and administration 
ot the college system is shared by the Council of Regents (described in the 
tollowing section) and the College Affairs Branch of the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities. The colleges are represented collectively by ACAATO, the 
Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario. 
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377. The College Affairs Bran ch » a component of the College Affairs and 
Manpower Training Division, is the unit responsible for providing policy 
leadership and direction for the CMTs. It reviews operating and capital 
budgets; co-ordinates the development of college curricula aad functions 
^'enerally as an administrative support unit for the entire college system. 



378. T he Association of Ccllggcs of Applie d Arts and Technology of Ontario 
(ACAATO) now functions as an umbrella organization for three principal 
components: the Council of Governors and Presidents; a Committee of 
Presidents; a?id a Comiflittee c2 Governors. The governing body is the Council 
comprising the Presidents of member colleges and the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of their respective Boards of Governors or their delegates. The 
executive body of ACAATO is provided by the Executive of the Council of 
Governors and Presidents and is composed of two Governors from each of the 
four regional College districts in Ontario (East, West, North and Central) 
plus two Presidents appointed by the Committee of Presidents. 



379. The objectives of ACAATO, as stated in the Constitution* are: 

a. To provide a forum to discuss matters of common interest and 
concern; to exchange views on major policy matters such as the 
philosophy, the financing and the effectiveness of Community 
Colleges and their programs. 

b. To ensure communication and full examination of matters of 
importance by those primarily con<:erned with the Colleges, 
especially the Boards of Governors, the Presidents, the Council 
of Regents and the Department of Colleges and UniversT ties . 

c. To recommend, to the Department and to the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities, the adoption and implementation of policy which 
ACAATO believes is desirable for the common good of all the 
Colleges and society.^ 



380. ACAATO also established and operated the College Bibliocentre which 
functions as a central purchasing and processing agency for almost all books 
(and some software) required by the colleges. ^ The Committee is further 
designated to present the college point of view in salary negotiations with 
faculty and support staff. Tlie most recent activity of ACAATO, one which 
appears to be growing in importance, is encouraging inter-college communi- 
cation among facu'ty professing the same disciplines. For example, the 
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Deans of other divisions (Technology, Continuing Education, etc.). 

coZTi sub-committees of ACAATO. these groups also serve to open the 

rthe Co eL'^J" government and the colleges since members 

Although iJy?O f" 'rr' "^^''"^^ ^" capacity. 

Although ACAATO was founded in January, 1968, it is only since the 1972 re- 

a? rlT '''' '° ^"P"^^ i'^^lf "P°" the regular channeL 

of communication, c^uj^ai. uiiduueit* 



3. Advisory Agencies 

£nege^;::emr t\^-L:-ii^r.:^:;j/--ti tr^^ix^ 
s::i:t^r:d^i-\?di:idtnof!:^:-" °^ 



S....lgr^^r^^^^ '"'^ °^ ^'-'-^^^-^ Arts .nH 

iechnology The Council of Regel^s was established as a result of the 
government's desire to develop the kind of balance (between thi boaSs of 
governors, the Ministry and the colleges) that would prevent rigidity in 
administration and would lead to dynamic planning and policy-making 
Members are appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council! ^here is no 
specification in the Act or Regulations for the numbers to be appoin ed or 
the constituencies from which they are to come. Typically, however there 
are 16 members The only full-time appointee is the Chai^an. The secre- 
ts stated I-'"" ^"^^-^^ ^^-^ of the Min : 

As stated in the Ministry of Colleges and Universities Act, 1971 the 
principal function of the Council of Regents is to "assist the Minister in 

an^ s r:;L'ef" rTl}'^''''T ^ ^^-^-^ P-Srams of instruc loa 
TrLl nf colleges. Currently the Council is active in the 

I'nt' to thTr^n"' '° °' Governors; approving amend- 

ins tructio^' ""^^^S^^ V'^f'""'' "'^'^"^ approving new programs of 

instruction; and advising the Minister on college policy. Two major new 
roles have developed recently involving the Council's responsibility first 
for representing the boards in collective bargaining and second for 
analysing the multi-year budget forecast presented each March by the 
colleges, ^ 



P'^°^i"cial Consult ative Committees may be established by the Ministry 
on the recommendation of the Council of Regents to advise the Council the 

c^iL^Hon H '"r' '"^'^ °" "^"^^^ °f province-Wide con ern n 

connection with instructional programs offered by the colleges. One half 

oLaii. ^. T""^"*^^ membership comprises "provincial employers and other 
organizations having a special competence to advise on matters such as the 
t^ducation, training,, employment and certification of graduates". 5 Usually 
tlie Chairman is selected from this group. 
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384. Local Advisory Committees . The Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
Act t 1971, stipulates that "each board shall be assisted oy an advisory 
committee for each branch of a program of instruction offered in the college...". ♦ 
The Regulations provide for the appointment of the advisory Committees by the 
'Boards of Governors. The purpose of such committees is twofold; since they 
are appointed from within the area the tie with the community is strengthened, 
and since their prime concern is with programs of instruction and their 
relevance they play an important role in public relations and placement 
fields. 



C. Programs 

1 . Admissions 

385. The Regulation governing the colleges requires that ''any person who 
is the holder 

(a) of an Ontario Secondary School graduation diploma obtained at 
the end of Grade 12 from any Branch or Program; 

(b) of the Ontario Secondary School honour graduation diploma 
obtained upon completion of Grade 13 

shall be admitted to an appropriate program of instruction upon payment of 
the fee required". Furthermore, "any person who has attained the age of 
nineteen years Ou 3r before the commenc*^ ' int of the program of instruction 
in which he plans t enrol shall be admitted to an appropriate program...". 
The Educational Flow Chart in Figure 5 indicates the intended progression of 
students through the educational system. 



2 . Trans f e rab i 1 i ty 

386. CAATs were not intended to be feeder institutions for universities. 
However, the number of cases in which individuals graduating from 3-year 
programs have been admitted to the second year of a cognate university 
program is growing and the universities themselves have announced that they 
"are prepared to consider outstanding graduates of such institutions for 
admission". ^ 



3. Divisions^ 

387. In the words of the Task Force on Industrial Training: 
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FIGURE 5 
EDUCATIONAL FLOW CHART 
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Secondary 



Grades 
K-8 



Grade 12 
or 27 
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secondary 
school 
credits or 
econdary 
chool 
raduation 
iploma 



Grade 13 or 

Secondary 

School 

Honour 

Grariuation 

Diploma 



Universities. Colleges 
or Applied Arts 
and Technology, 
professions, etc 



Grade 12 
Grade 11 
Grade 10 

Grade 9 



Employment or further education 



Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 



► 3-year programs 


— ► Employment or 
further education 


► 2-year programs 


— ► Employment or 
further education 


► 1 -year programs 


— ► Employment or 
further education 


► Apprenticeship 
programs 


— ► Certification 


Accelerated 

academic upgrading 


— ^ For entrance to an 
appropriate course in a 
College of Applied Arts 
and Technology 



Adapted from CAAT Chart Nu?>ber 8 . College Affairs Branch, Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities (February, 1974). 
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••.The Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology are playing a three- 
part role.. .They are providing vocational training programs intended 
to meet the occupational interests, aspirations and economic needs 
of individuals; manpower training programs intended to meet the 
social and economic goals of government through occupational skill 
development; and industrial training programs intended to meet the 
hiring, placement and promotion skill requirements of employers."^ 



388. Vocational Training Programs . The full-time credit courses at most 
colleges are operated under four major divisions: Allied Health; Applied 
Arts; Business; and Technology. One, two, and three-year programs are 
offered on full-time and part-time bases. Registered apprentices undertake 
their classroom and laboratory coursfeSLJi^der a system of block release. 



389. Industrial Training . The CAATs serve employers wanting to provide 
new work skills for their labour force by providing curriculum guidance 
and facilities and making teaching arrangements through the Training in 
Business and Industry (TIBI) Program and the Management Development Program 
(MDP) • 



390. Manpower Training . The colleges are responsible for delivery of 
services to the federal/provincial co-operative Canada Manpower Training 
Program. Academic upgrading is offered through the Basic Training for 
Skill Development (BTSD) program. Classes last for a period of 6 to 52 
weetcs. Courses in English as a Second Language form the second component 
for the program while the third is the program for the (re) training in 
occupational skills of unemployed workers. 



391. Continuing Education . The extension divisions of the Colleges are 
usually composed of two units: credit courses for part-time students given 
in the evening; and non-credit courses of current interest. Due to the 
variety of programs offered, these divisions have, in some of the larger 
colleges, developed into "community service" divisions. 



Teaching Staff 

392. Members of the teaching staff in Ontario colleges are, by definition, 
crown employees. This fact has wide-ranging implications in that salary 
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levels and conditions are, therefore, uniform throughout the system. During 
the^ academic year l^lllTi the teaching staff numbered 5,051 of whom 1,197 
(24%) were female. A recent study attributed **the dynamism of the colleges, 
as evidenced in the many new and innovative programs and teaching methods" 
to the fact that the majority of the staff was aged between 25 and 45 
(70.6% in 1972).^ 



1. Qualifications 

393. There are no formal courses for training CAATs' instructors. Each 
college provides in-service training for its own staff. Most members of the 
teaching staff are degree-holders. A 1972 survey .showed that of the 5,696 
teachers then employed, 56X had at least one degree; 6% were holders of a 
diploma; 117. held other professional qualifications; while the remainder had 
no academic qualifications. Although Canadian citizenship is not a requisite 
for college teachers, data are presented as being of current interest. Figures 
supplied by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities to the Select Committee 
on Economic and Cultural Nationalism show that in 1972 the citizenship of the 
total teaching staff was 77.6 Canadian; 2.1% U.S.; 5.2% U.K.; 2.2% other. The 
citizenship of 13% of the staff was not known. 



2. Salaries 

394. The Council of Regents has established ranges for the salary scales of 
administrators and defined, for teachers, scales based on a combination of 
university degree, professional qualification and length of approved ex- 
perience. The current schedule and average for CAAT instructors during the 
1972/73 academic year is given below: 

Minimum Maximum Average 

1^."^ Salary Salary Salary 

Affiliate Master 7,200 13,100 10,774 

Assistant Master 8,800 13,900 12,*540 

Associate Master 9,200 15,800 13^799 

Master 9,800 16,900 14^432 



E. Enrolment 

395. The to^al full-time post-secondary enrolment at the twenty-two colleges 
in the fall of 1972 was 39,823 students of whom 37.9% were female. In addition, 
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there were 39,402 part-time credit and 35,878 part-time, non-credit course 
registrations* The full-time equivalence for part-time students was 27,018* 
Most of these full-time students were Canadian citizens (8A,35;); 1,7% of 
them were U*K* citizens; *8X were U*S* citizens; and 13*25; were of other 
nationalities* Of the 25,506 students enrolling in first-year courses, 
84.2/G were graduates of Ontario Grade 12* 



1. Programs 

396* Full-time post-secondary students (and the percentage of female students) 

were distributed among divisions as follows (1972/73): 

Allied Health 1,373 (70*5%) ^"^'^ 

Applied Arts 12,617 (55*4%) 

Business 12,378 (45*8%) 

Technology 12,129 (10* %) 

Other 1,326 (20* %) 



397* In the area of other educational programs there were 31,160 program 
completions by full-time adult trainees and 3,730 by their part-time equiv- 
alents; 9,398 students enrolled in the Management Development Program; 
65,893 students participated in the Training in Business and Industry Program; 
and there were 1,931 apprentices registered in the Apprenticeship Program* 
Of the 4,258,739 Trainee Days completed by participants in the Adult Train- 
ing Program, 36*8% were taking Academic Upgrading; 27*2% were enrolled in 
Skill Training; 23*8% were receiving Commercial Trailing; and 12*2% were 
studying English as a Second Language, 



2* Graduates 

398* In 1971/72 there were 7,912 graduates from the colleges' full-time 
post-secondary programs* Of this number, 2,636 graduated from business 
programs; 2,087 from applied arts; 2,351 from technology; 334 from allied 
health programs; and 504 from other programs* 



Other Vocational Education 

399* Apart from the educational activities of the Crown Agencies listed 
below only two ministries other than Colleges and Universities now admin- 
ister formal programs of post-secondary education* These are the Ministri 
of Health and of Agriculture and Food* 



1. Colleges of Agricultural Technology 

400* These four colleges constitute the only self-contained system of formal 
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p t-secondary education currently outside the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
ot Colleges and Universities. All are funded and administered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food which also supports financially the diploma course 
offered by the University of Guelph through the Ontario Agricultural College. 



401. The genesis of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food's involvement with 
post-secondary education began in 1908 when the Ontario Af*ricultural College 
at Guelph (which had been established in 1874) was placed under the direct 
control of the Ministry. At the same time the college was affiliated with 
the University of Toronto so that its students might receive degrees from 
that institution. In 1917, the Ministry established the Kemptville College 
of Agricultural Technology at Kemptviile in eastern Ontario. The next facil- 
ity to be opened (in 1951) was the Ridgetown College of Agricultural Tech- 
nology, followed, in 1967, by the New Liskeard and Centralia Colleges of 
Agricultural Technology. All of these colleges offer 2 year diploma courses 
in agricultural studies. With the exception of Centralia, all also have 
experimental and research facilities. 



402. Some questions of duplication and overlap have arisen with regard to 
courses in the same subject area offered by the CAATs. This appears now to 
have been resolved by a reduction in the number and kinds of courses taught 
in tht CAATs, only Fanshawe and Sir Sandford Fleming retaining 2 year courses 
in agribusiness, a program not widely taught in the agricultural colleges. 
An Ontario Secondary School Graduation Diploma is required for admission to 
the 2 year diploma courses. In 1972/73 there were 1,048 students enrolled 
in the four colleges. 



2 . Health Occupations 

403. The Ministry of Health remains responsible for the administration o 
educational programs for medical interns and residents; radiological and 
medical laboratory technologists; some registered nursing assistant prograi 
conducted in hospitals; and the Toronto Institute of Medical Technology. 




404. Medical Laboratory Technology . Schools were first formally established 
in 1938 within the hospital setting. By 1961 regional schools of medical 
technology had begun to be established which offered the first part of a two- 
phase program, the second being taught in the hospital laboratory. The first 
part is now also offered in CAATs. The Toronto Institute of Medical Tech- 
nology offers a complete range of radiological and medical technology programs 
as well as shorter courses for respiratory technicians, dialysis technicians, 
etc. The training period lasts between 20 and 24 months. Qualifying exam- 
inations (for R.T. -Registered Technologists) are set by the Canadian Society 
of Laboratory Technologists. 
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Radiologic al Technology > Practical training and experience for the 
disciplines of diagnostic radiography, radiotherapy and nuclear medicine, 
is given in the hospital laboratories. Programs are of 24 months duration 
and certification examinations are conducted by the Canadian Society of 
Radiological Technicians through the Board of Radiological Technicians which 
is the certifying body in Ontario* 



3. Crovm Agencies 

406. The following schools are funded by the provincial government for the 
purpose of providing highly specialized training which was not, at the time 
of their founding, available elsewhere in Ontario. 



^O'^- Ontario Fire College . Located in Gravenhurst, the Ontario Fire College 
is operated under the authority of the Fire Departments Act which states that 

The Fire Marshal may establish, maintain and operate a central fire college 
for the training of fire department officers". The Ontario Fire Marshal's 
Office is administered through the Solicitor General of Ontario. 



Ontario Po lice College . The Ontario Police College has two locations 
one in Aylmer (a residential facility) and the other in Toronto. The College 
is operated by the Ontario Police Commission under the authority of the Police 
Act_. Its purpose is to provide training facilities for provinci<.l and muni- 
cipal police forces. Courses offered include recruit training, criminal 
investigation and police administration amongst others. 



Niagara Parks Commission School of Horticulture . Established in 1936, 
the School operates in Niagara Falls under the authority of the Niagara Parks 
Actj 1949. The Commission was founded in 1887 and was later given the power 
to "operate a school for the training of apprentice gardeners". Twelve students 
are enrolled each year, the total enrolment being 36. The School offers a 
3-year diploma in horticulture. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



UNIVERSITIES AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS 



410. The emergence of universities in Ontario is inextricably bound to the 
provincial status and development of various religious denominations, namely, 
the Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Baptist and Lutheran 
churches. Thus, in 1827, a Royal Charter granted in the name of King's 
College, was not fulfilled until 1843 due mainly to Anglican claims to its 
operation. Also established in the 1840s were Victoria College (Methodist) 
at Cobourg; Queen's College (Presbyterian) at Kingston; and Bytown College 
(Roman Catholic) at Ottawa. Due to resentment over the provincial land en- 
dowment which made King's College relatively wealthy, the operation of that 
institution was terminated in 1849 and the University of Toronto established 
in its stead as a non-denominational provincial university. However, during 
the 1850s three more universities were inaugurated (Trinity College - Anglican; 
the Canadian Literary Institute - Baptist; Assumption College - Roman Catholic) 
and by the 1860s the provincial government was finding the task of supporting 
7 institutions of higher education burdensome. 



All. In 1868 assistance was denied all colleges other than the University 
of Toronto. As a direct result of this governmen decision, there came into 
being the federated form of university, a form which has had a broad influence 
in Ontario. Logically it consisted of the amalgamation of denominational 
colleges with a chartered university, a process which qualified the colleges 
to receive provincial grants for the non-religious education which they pro- 
vided. Federation has proved its merits as recently as 1960 when Laurentian 
University ot Sudbury was founded, bringing into federation Thorneloe and 
Huntington Universities and the University of Sudbury at the same time. 



412. During the 1940s 5 universities operated under provincial charter and 
received some provincial support. These were McMaster and Queen's Univer- 
sities and the Uni/ersities of Ottawa, Toronto and Western Ontario. During 
the fifties two church-related colleges. Assumption University in Windsor 
and Waterloo Lutheran College achieved independent status and three others, 
Carleton, Waterloo and York, were provincially chartered. In the first five 
years of the 1960s five more universities were founded; Laurentian in 1960; 
Lakehead in 1962; Trent in 1963; Brock and Guelph in 1964. Finally, in 
1973, the change in status of Waterloo Lutheran University from church-re- 
lated to non-denominational (concurrent with its change in name to Wilfrid 
Laurier University) brought all universities in Ontario to the same position 
vis-a-vis levels of support provided by the Provincial Government. 



413. It became obvious early in the sixties that the amount of government 
funds expended in assisting universities and the very proliferation of the 
institutions themselves warranted a formalized administrative structure. 
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Consequently an entirely new government department, the Department of Univer- 
sity Affairs, was created early in 1964 '*to work in cooperation with the 
provincially assisted universities in order better to serve the cause of 
higher education". 9 



Governance 



414. There are sixteen publicly supported universities in Ontario, fifteen 
of them are provincially assisted and one. Royal Military College, is operated 
by the federal government. A further three institutions, Ryerson Poly technical 
Institute which grants degrees in technology, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education which grants degrees in education through the University of Toronto 
and the Ontario College of Art, are considered in conjunction with the uni- 
versities as members of the provincial system. Usually also included are 
those students taking the Bar Admission Course under the direction of the 
Law Society of Upper Canada and the medical interns and residents whose 
activities are centered mainly in hospital settings. The universities range 
in size from the 5 clustering around an enrolment of 2,000 undergraduates 
through 6 around the 7,000 enrolment level and 3 around the 11,000 mark to 
the University of Toronto which enrolled approximately 22,000 undergraduates 
for the academic year 1972/73. A summary appears in Table 9 which lists 
universities in order of inauguration as a non-denominational institution 
under full provincial support. The original founding date is in brackets. 



1. Legislative Authority 

415. The universities and related institutions are incorporated by Acts ' f 
the Legislative Assembly of the Province of Ontario. The sole exception is 
Queen's University which operates under Royal Charter granted by Queen 
Victoria in 1841. In the simpler forms, the Acts specify the powers of the 
university (with regard to establishing faculties, granting certification); 
the composition and powers of the Board of Governors; the composition and 
powers of the Senate; the powers and duties of the President; and the prop- 
erty rights and financial powers of the university. 



2 . Objectives 

416. The majority cf the Acts contain a clause setting forth the objectives 
of the university stating that: 

The objects and purposes of the University are, 

a. The advancement of learning and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge; and 

b. The intellectual, spiritual, social, moral 
and physical development of its members and 
the betterment of society. 



1 
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TABLE 9 

ONTARIO POST- SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS: LOCATION AND 
FULL-TIME ENROLMENT, 1972-73. 



Full 

Provincial 
Support 



Institution 



Full-time 
Enrolment 
1972-73* 



1850 (1827) University of Toronto 21,639 

1908 (1878) University of Western 

Ontario 13,679 

1912 Ontario College of Art 935 

1912 (1841) Queen's University 8,876 

1948 Lakehead University 2,576 

1948 Ryerson Poly technical 

Institute 7,079 

1952 Carleton University 8,175 

1957 (1887) McMaster University 8,456 

1957 University of Waterloo 12,313 

1960 Laurentian University of 

Sudbury 1,843 

1960 York University 11,340 

1963 (1857) University of Windsor 5,450 

1963 Trent University 1,903 

1964 Brock University 2,363 

1964 University of Guelph 7,779 

1965 Ontario Institute for 

Studies in Education 461 

1965 (1848) Universit> of Ottawa 8,690 

1965 Scarborough College 

^University of Toronto) 1,985 

1967 Erindale College 

(University of Toronto) 2,120 

1967 Algoma College 

(Laurentian University) 295 

1967 Nipissing College 

(Laurentian University) 128 

1973 (1911) Wilfrid Laurier University 2,569 



Location 



Metro Toronto 

London 
Toronto 
Kingston 
Thunder Bay 

Toronto 
Ottawa 
Hamilton 
Waterloo 

Sudbury 
Metro Toronto 
Windsor 
Peterborough 
St. Catharines 
Guelph 

Toronto 
Ottawa 

Scarborough 

Mississauga 

Sault Ste. Marie 

North Bay 
Waterloo 



* Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universit ies 1972/73 Statis ticg i Summary 
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3 . Institutional Government 

417. Generally in Ontario, the management anc' control of the institution 
and of its property, business and affairs is vested in the Board of Governors. 
Current government policy is to provide for representation from the public 
at large, university staff, students and local communities. Canadian 
citizenship has been made a requisite for members of the governing body in 
all Acts amended or enacted since 1971. The largest university, Toronto, is 
presently experimenting with a unicameral system. 



418. Responsibility for the educational policy of the university lies with 
the Senate. This body comprises representatives from all tK faculties and 
academic units; senior university administrators; members of the board; 
students and in some instances may include alumni/ae. The chief executive 
officer of the university is the President (who is usually also the Vice- 
Chancellor) appointed by the Board of Governors. The titular head of the 
university is the Chancellor who is elected by the Senate. 



4. Government/Institution Interface 

419. The government's method of interfacing with post-secondary institutions 
is two-pronged: on the one hand there are the normal administrative mecha- 
nisms of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, on the other there is the 
extraordinary factor provided by the advisory agencies. These latter are groups 
which although formally constituted by the government and nominally separate 
from the civil service per se have been created for the express purpose of 
advising the government (through the Minister) on matters pertaining to their 
specific sphere of interest. The response of the universities has been 
collective in that their positions are usually voiced through the Council of 
Ontario Universities. The administrative unit dealing with the institutions 
within MCU is the University Affairs Division, a small non-hierarchical, 
highly flexible, collegial organization designed primarily to develop and 
analyse policy on university-related matters. 



420. The relationship between government and institutions has been charac- 
terized as the "delicate balance" between the seemingly countervailing forces 
of accountability (in the use of public funds) and the autonomy of individual 
institutions. The government's approach has been to create a committee to 
advise it and hence provide more room for the presentation and debate of 
views from government and from the institutions. To gain some perspective 
on this method, it is necessary to consider the development of universities 
in Ontario over the past twenty-five years. 



421. In 1949-50 there were only five universities receiving financial 
assistance from the provincial government, and even these obtained almost all 
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their operating funds from tuition fees, endowments and other private sources. 
At this time relations with the universities were channelled through the 
Department of Education. In 1949 the government retained an adviser to act 
as liaison with the universities. Then, in 1958, a University Committee 
comprising senior civil servants assumed that function. In April 1961, in 
order to allow for citizen representation on the group, the Advisory 
Committee on University Affairs was established. When the government's 
announcement of the creation of a Department of University Affairs was met 
with dismay on the part of the universities, the institution by Order-in- 
Council of the Committee on University Affairs (having strong representation 
from the academic sector) helped alleviate fears of diminished autonomy. 



422. The Ontario Council on University Affairs (OCUA) replaces the Committee 
on University Affairs (CUA) as the principal advisory group relating to the 
university sector. The clauses in the amendment providing for the counci? 's 
membership are very little changed from those governing the former body. 
The real difference lies in the fact that the provision for the agency is 
incorporated in the MCU Act (rather th^n by Order-in-Council) and in the 
objectives of the new Council. The former c mmittee was directed "to study 
matters concerning the establishment, development, operation, expansion and 
financing of universities in Ontario". 



423. Under the amendment: 

The objects of the Council are and it has power, 

(a) to act as an advisory body to the Minister and to the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council; 

(b) to make recommendations to the Minister on any matter that, in 
the opinion of the Council, concerns, 

(i) one or more Ontario post-secondary degree granting 
institutions , 

(ii) a post-secondary educational institution other than 
an institution referred to in sub-clause (i), 
designated by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
(iii) students registered in institutions referred to in 
sub-clauses (i) and (ii) ; 

(c) to make recommendations in respect of any matter referred to 

it by the Minister including presentations made to the Minister 
by the institutions referred to in sub-clauses (i) and (ii) 
of clause (b). 

The import .^f this clause is, first, that the Council may deal with certain 
institutions other than universities (e.g. the Ontario College of Art) and 
second, that it is directed to deal with student affairs in such institutions. 
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Previously, the advisory body was directed to deal specifically with uni- 
versities and students were not mentioned at all. Although Bill 68 has not 
yet been passed, the membership of the Council was announced in September, 



1974. 



^2A. The Council of Ontari o Universities (CPU) . A collective response from 
the universities to government participation in the field of post-secondary 
education has existed since 1962 when the Committee of Presidents of Pro- 
vincially Assisted Universities and Colleges of Ontario was formed on 
December 3.12xhe formation of the committee was initiated after the univer- 
sities had been asked by the Advisory Committee on University Affairs to 
respond to the problem of expanding enrolments at the post-secondary level. 

The Constitution of the Council states that its objects are " to 

promote cooperation among the provincially assisted universities of Ontario, 
and between them and the Government of the Province, and, generally, to work 
for the improvement of higher education for the people of Ontario." 



425. It was not, however, until 1969, seven years after its founding, that 
the Council began to provide a firm basis for collective co-operation when it 
decided to institute changes in structure and staff operations. These changes 
were designed: 

to provide an organization which will be an acceptable voice of the 
university community, both to its constituent members and to the 
public and the Government. It is seen as an alternative to a legis- 
lated co-ordinating body for the universities such as the "University 
of Ontario" proposed by the Spinks Report. The Council approach is 
based on the aphorism "knowledge is power" and would depend on devel- 
oping a capacity to examine issues on the basis of careful and com- 
petent research and analysis The only coercion would be the 

coercion of logic and individual universities would find it difficult, 
though not impossible, to reject the collective judgement. 13 

In 1970 the report of the Special Subcommittee on the Structure of the Ontario 
University System was received. Amongst other matters discussed were ways in 
which the functioning of the collective organization could be made more effec- 
tive. Some of the recommendations suggested that more emphasis should be 
placed on the wide range of inter-university groups of academic and non-aca- 
demic officers already existing and the creation of management boards to 
operate major co-operative programs (such as those relating to libraries and 
computers) . 



1^ 
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426. COU, then, has built an elaborate structure of committees, both stand- 
ing and special; standing joint sub-committees (with OCUA) ; management boards; 
and affiliates through which communication and co-operation is maintained 
among the province's universities and between them and the government. As 
was recently noted the Council is now seeking, in response to the COPSL 
proposals on structure, "delegation.... of the specific essential powers 
necessary for rational and co-ordinated operation of the system. "-^^ Such a 
commitment reflects the Council's "confidence in the ability of the univer- 
sity community to accept collectively a new set of obligations consistent 
with the enlarged dimensions of university education in Ontario."!^ 



Programs 

1 . Admissions 

427. Ontario universities usually require completion of a full Ontario High 
School Year 5 program leading to the Ontario Secondary School Honour Gradu- 
ation Diploma for admission to first year of most undergraduate degree pro- 
grams. An average of at least sixty per cent in the Year 5 courses taken 
is required by most universities although a higlier average may be required 
for limited enrolment programs. Certain diploma programs admit students 
with completion of a full Year 4 program leading to the Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Students applying from other educational jurisdictions 
in Canada or other countries are considered according to criteria established 
by the individual universities. 



428. Most universities will consider applications from residents of Ontario 
who have not met the published admission requirements but who are admitted on 
the basis of their maturity. In most cases, the universities require that the 
person have attained a specified age and/or have been away from formal educa- 
tion for a specific period. Most universities will consider applications 
from students who have completed some undergraduate work at anotiier accredited 
university for admission with advanced standing credit. The admission criteria 
vary. 



429. Applications for admission are made through the centralized facilities 
of the Ontario Universities' Application Centre (in Guelph) which receives 
and records applications from students; admission decisions by universities; 
and acceptances by students. 



2. Faculties 



n: 
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430. Within each university there are a numbpr of faculties and/or 
schoo s which provide convenient administrative units. The University of 
Toronto, for example, has 14 faculties and 3 schools as well as 10 centres 
and 11 institutes with research objectives. All fifteen universities have 
10 IM Vl 1° Faculties of Engineering; 

So.l^? i r . ^ °' Education, 8 of Nursing, 6 of Law; 6 of 

Social ^ork and 5 of Medicine to name only the most numerous kinds. 



3. Programs 



ERIC 



431. Programs may be divided into undergraduate; professional; graduate; 

of e^s I";"r". r all ciegrees. e^ch unJ^ ^^ity 

offers 4 year honours degrees in some variation of the liberal arts Ex- 
tension courses for part-time students are taught in summer and in the 
evening during regular academic sessions. 



i^^' ."-"dergraduate Programs. Table 10 outlines the kinds of bachelors 
degrees available and the number of institutions in which they are o fered. 

sU e:"st!M^"'rr "'"^^^^^ °f ^^H-Ses and Uni^er- 

sities Statistical Summary for 1972-73.) 

were' enroUed'?; '>h'" '^^"'""^'"^^ -^"^1^ 2/3 of all undergraduate students 
were enrolled in either an arts or science program. 

Programs. Table 11 lists the 14 first professional 
tZlTs :h:i;it"ai:me"t!"° " ~..Us Offering courses 

i 

434. Graduate Programs. Graduate degrees at the Masters' level are 
granted oy all Ontario universities while only 10 universities conduct 
doctoral programs. 

Table 12 lists only the 13 graduate programs with enrolments of over 300 
students. There are 20 programs with fewer than 300 students enrolled. 



4 . Research 

433. The rapid growth in student enrolment over the last decade brought 
enlarged teaching staffs who in turn provided a base for initiating both 
TrlTll g-^f wo-^k. Much of this research was financed by grants 

from the Federal government through such agencies as the National Research 
Council, Science Research Council, Canada Council and Medical Research 

cZTrl .1 J'' °' ""^'^^ ^^""'"'^ significant to the Ontario 

uovernment had emerged: 
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TABLE 10 

UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 
ONTARIO UNIVERSn. S, 1972-73. 



Undergraduate Degree No. of Universities Full-Time 

Program Offering Programs Enrolment 



Arts - General 


14 


) 






) 48,665 


- Honours 


14 


) 


Commerce and Business 


8 


A, 975 


Environmental Studies 


1 


31 


Household and Food Science 


3 


1,A15 


Music 




1,269 


Physical and Health Education 


7 


A,A9A 


Science - General 


12 


) 






) 21,251 


- Honours 


13 


) 


Agricultural Science 


1 


985 


Forestry 


2 


400 


Journalism 


2 


228 


Fine and Applied Arts/Other 


7 


1,635 


Secretarial Science 


1 


272 



Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Statistical Summary^ 1972-73. 
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TABLE 11 

FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAMS OFFERED BY 



No. of Universities Full-time 
First Professional Degree Offering Programs Enrolment 



Architecture (inc. Landscape) 


4 


906 


Dentistry 


2 


689 


Education 


9 


3,176 


Engineering 


11 


8,682 


Law 


6 


3,139 


Library Science 


2 


52 


Medicine 




Z y UUO 


Nursing 


8 


1,683 


Optometry 


1 


214 


Pharmacy 


1 


587 


Rehabilitative Medicine 


3 


369 


Social Work 


7 


658 


Theology 


6 


568 


Veterinary Medicine 


1 


366 



Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Statistical Summary, 1972-73 . 
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TABLE 12 

ONTARIO GRADUATE PROGRAMS ENROLLING MORE THAN 
300 STUDENTS, 1972-73, 



Number of Full-Time 
Graduate Program Universities Enrolment 



Commerce and Business 
Administration 


9 


1,166 


Education 


3 


609 


Engineering 


9 


1,434 


Geography 


11 


349 


Humanities 


13 


2,320 


Library Science 


2 


319 


Mathematics 


11 


577 


Medicine 


5 


355 


Physical and Biological Science 


14 


1,874 


Psychology 


12 


664 


Social Work 


4 


474 


Social Science (Other) 


12 


1,387 


Theology 


4 


344 



Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Statistical Summary, 1972-73 > 
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federal research grants did not cover the overhead costs, which had 
ultimately to be met from university operating revenues, 

graduate studies had a significant research component and the costs 
of graduate work was rising at an alarming rate. 

the Province recognized that it needed considerable research into 
the character of many socio-economic issues, if it was to effectively 
fulfill its responsibility for regulating the economic and social 
life within its jurisdiction. 

436. During the rapid development in the 60s, there was strong competition 
between the universities to gain recognition and status In research. Univer- 
sities vied with one another to build up schools of graduate studies in order 
to ensure a supply of trained researchers and to staff the universlly research 
programs. Such severe competition made it difficult to establish firm 
objectives and research programs. To get» or keep, persons with any research 
capacity, it was nearly always imperative to support them in research of 
their own choosing. 



437. Further, in Ontario universities, the proportion of basic research to 
applied research was one of the highest in the world. Over $50 million 
were spent in 1972-73 on assisted and sponsored research. If the sums spent 
on regular" research (i,e. research considered part of the teaching process) 
and a reasonable amount towards overhead were included, the total amount 
Would be between 3 and 4 times the identified $50 million. Financially, 
research must be considered a significant part of university operations. 



C. F aculty Characteristics 

^^^""^ ^^""^ 10,099 faculty members working fuU-time in Ontario in 
1972/73. The number of full-time eqi^ivalent staff was 11,860.15 The 
opinions, attitudes and positions of Ontario faculty members are voiced 
collectively through the Ontario Confederation of University Faculty 
Associations (OCUFA) which is particularly activi« in discussions and 
negotiations concerning policies relevant to the appointment, promotion and 
tenure of university teachers. 



1. Citizenship 

439. The number of foreigners on Ontario faculties and their proportion 
to Canadian members has been a controversial issue since the late sixties. 
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In 1973 the Select Committee on Economic and Cultural Nationalism made an 
Interim Report on Colleges and Universities to the Ontario Legislature, 
The figures quoted in this subsection are taken from that report. 

In 1972/73 the percentage of faculty having Canadian, United States and 
United Kingdom citizenship is shown in Table 13. 



440. A different aspect of the issue is brought out when a breakdown is 
made by country of last degree, although these figures will, of course, 
include Canadians who took graduate training abroad and vice versa. The 
figures for 1972/73 are shown in Table 14. 



2. Salaries 

441. Salaries are the largest single item of expenditure in the university 
budget (71.3% in 1971-72 of which 43.8% represented instructional salaries). 
The estimated average salary scale for university faculty members in 1972/73 
(number of individuals at each level bracketed) was: 

(144) 30,160 

Professor (Administrative duties) (354) 26,796 

Professor (no Administrative duties) (1,648) 24,500 

Associate Professor (2,682) 17 971 

Assistant Professor (2,954) 14 323 

Lecturer (1,115) 12,422 

Instructors (90) io,176 

The scale foi members (1,110 in number) of medical faculties is proportion- 
cutely higher in every category. 



3. Staff /Student Ratios 

442. In 1972/73 the ratio of the full-time staff complement to the total 
full-time student enrolment was 1:12.0 over the whole system. The ran^e 
represented was 1:8.5 to 1:17.6. 



Enrolment 



443. The total full-time enrolment at the eighteen provincially-assisted 
institutions in 1972/73 was 127,889 students. There were 12,000 students 
enrolled in undergraduate non-degree and diploma courses; 103,202 enrolled 
in undergraduate degree programs; and 12,629 in graduate programs. 38.;!% 
of the undergraduate and 23.7% of the graduate students were female, ^he 
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TABLE 13 

CITIZENSHIP OF FACULiY BY DISCIPLINE GROUP, 
ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES, 1972-73. 



Discipline Group 


Total 


u Licizenstiip 
Not Reported 


1 — 
% Canadian 


% U.S. 


Z U K. 


% Other 


Social Sciences 


2,100 


2.5 


55.2 


28.4 


6.7 


9.7 


Physical Sciences 


2,027 


1.1 


63.2 


9.8 


13.6 


13.4 


Humanities 


1,832 


3.0 


55.8 


19.5 


]0.7 


14.0 


Applied Social 
Sciences 


1,677 


3.0 


77.7 


10.8 


5.2 


6.3 


Medical Sciences 


1,344 


0.7 


76.2 


5.0 


9.9 


8.9 


Life Sciences 


1,023 


1.9 


64.0 


11.2 


16.0 


8.9 


Creative and 
Dramatic Arts 


336 


11.0 


51.5 


28.4 


12.0 


8.0 


Disciplines not 
Reported 


48 


6.3 


46.7 


13.3 


20.0 


20.0 


Total 


10,387 


2.4 


64.0 


15.5 


10.1 


10.5 



Source: Select Committee on Economic and Cultural Nationalism, 
Colleges and Universities ir Ontario , 1973. 
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TABLE 14 

CITIZENSHIP OF FACULTY BY DISCIPLINE GROUP 
AND BY COUNTRY OF LAST DEGREE 
ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES, 1972/73 



Discipline Group 


Total 


% Unknown 


% Canadian 


% U.S. 


% U.K. 


% Other 


Social Sciences 


2,100 


0.3 


29.8 


51.0 


12.7 


6.7 


rnysicai Sciences 


2,027 


1.6 


39.2 


28.3 


22.4 


10.2 


Humanities 


1,832 


3.1 


36.8 


13.5 


15.0 


16.7 


Applied Social 
Sciences 


1,677 


6.2 


47.0 


40.2 


7.1 


5.9 


Medical Sciences 


1,344 


4.8 


60.4 


16.2 


13.7 


9.8 


Life Sciences 


1.023 


2.1 


36.4 


35.7 


19.7 


8.3 


Creative and 
Dramatic Arts 


336 


17.0 


24.7 


49.5 


i:..6 


12.2 


Disciplines not 
Reported 


48 


6.3 


42.2 


26.7 


17.1^ 


13.3 


Total 


10,387 


3.3 


40.1 


35.2 


15.0 


9.7 



Source: Select Committee on Economic and Cultural Nationalism, 
Colleges and Universities in Ontario . 1973. 
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number of undergraduates enrolled part-time in 1972/73 was 49,158 in the 
sununer session (65,406«5 course registrations) and 54,1(S8 in the regular 
fall-winter session (72,953 course registrations). The part-time graduate 
enrolment for the 1972 fall term was 8,621 students. The total full-time 
equivalent figure for 1972/73 was 15, 347. The citizenship percentage 
frequencies of full-time students in the fall term of 1972 were: 





Canadian 


U.S. 


U.K. 


Other 


Undergraduate 


89.2 


1.4 


2.6 


6.8 


Graduc te 


88.3 


3.7 


0.9 


7.1 



444. There were 3,366 students who enrolled in the first year of a univer- 
sity course in the fall of 1972. 76.6% of these students entered from 
Ontario secondary schools; 7.6% were from other provinces; 5.8% were re- 
admitted; 3.4% were admitted as mature students; 2.8% were foreign students; 
1.9% were formerly preliminary-year students; and 1.9% were transfer students 
from colleges of applied arts and technology. 



1 . Programs of Study 

445. There were 103,202 undergraduates enrolled at Ontario universities in 
the fall of 1972. Their distribution by bachelors' program of study was 
shown in Tables 10 and 11. The 1970/71 graduate student enrolment at the 
masters and doctoral level by discipline group is shown in Table 15. 



2. Degrees Granted 

446. 24,648 undergraduate degrees were granted by Ontario universities in 
1970/71 (28,860 in 1972/73). 9,183 of these were awarded to women. Table 
16 outlines the graduate degrees awarded in 1970/71. 
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TABLE 15 

FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME MASTERS AND DOCTORAL ENROLMENT 
BY DISCIPLINE GROUP, 1970-71 







Masters 


Doctorate 


Discipline Group 




M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Education 


FT 


263 


17A 


A37 


195 


65 


260 




PT 


1,235 


A37 


1,672 


135 


44 


179 


Fine + Applied Arts 


FT 


42 


A4 


86 


30 


13 


43 




PT 




3 


7 


12 


1 


13 


Humanities 


FT 


1,181 


730 


1,911 


810 


324 


1,134 




PT 


552 


39A 


946 


285 


75 


360 


Social Sciences 


FT 


2,679 


775 


3,404 


924 


246 


1,170 




PT 


1,546 


166 


1,712 


205 


56 


261 


Agriculture and 


/T 


372 


102 


474 


331 


49 


380 


Biological Sciences 


PT 


50 


22 


72 


45 


9 


54 


Engineering and 


FT 


1,122 


28 


1,150 


659 


8 


667 


Applied Sciences 


PT 


371 


6 


377 


120 


3 


123 


Health Professions 


FT 


175 


96 


271 


248 


64 


312 


and Occupations 


PT 


29 


21 


50 


7 


3 


10 


Mathematics and 


FT 


833 


109 


942 


1,174 


52 


1,226 


Physical Sciences 


PT 


104 


16 


120 


67 


12 


79 


Total 


FT 


6,619 


2,058 


8,677 


4,371 


821 


5,192 




PT 


3,903 


1,073 


4,976 


876 


203 


1,079 



Source: Statistics Canada, Fall Enrolment in Universities and Colleges , 1970-71 
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TABLE 16 
GRADUATE DL'GREES GRANTED 

SEX AND DISCIPLINE GROUP, 1970-71 



Discipline Groups 




Masters 




Doctorate 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Education 


520 


197 


717 


1 25 

1 


3 


28 


Fine and Applied Arts 


14 


21 


35 


4 




4 


Humanities 


736 

i 


464 


1,200 


91 


14 


105 


Social Sciences 


1,403 


310 


1,713 


103 


14 


117 


Agriculture and 
Biological Sciences 


155 


40 


195 


90 


8 


98 


Engineering and 
Applied Sciences 


549 


7 


556 


107 




107 


Health Professions 
and Occupa' ions 


60 


40 


100 


30 


8 


38 


Mathematics and 
Physical Sciences 


416 


50 


466 


221 


5 


226 


TOTAL 


3,853 


1,129 


4,982 


671 


52 


723 



Source: Statistics Canada, Fall Enrolment in Universities and Colleges , 1970- 
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CHAPTER IX 



FINANCE 



447. The right of universities to receive public support has been 
recognized since 1849 with the establishment of the University of Toronto 
as the provincial university. Until 1956 the funds were transferred as a 
direct grant at the reconunendation of an adviser on university affairs. In 
1958 a University Committee comprising senior government personnel was 
formed to advise on the direction of post-secondary institutions and to 
review the universities' expenditure, a process later characterised as 
"line-by-line" budgeting. 



448. It was an augmented version of this committee, the Advisory Committee 
on University Affairs, which recommended the creation of a Department of 
University Affairs, thereby initiating a new era in university-government 
financial relations. Thereafter a permanent staff would exist to administer 
the government program. The almost simultaneous creation of the Committee 
on University Affairs indicated that review of institutional requests was 
to be made by an advisory body situated, as it were, at one remove from the 
government. With the introduction of formula financing in 1967, the most 
important duty of CUA became the annual recommendation of the value for the 
Basic Income Unit, the very cornerstone of the formula. These functions 
are now, of course, carried out by the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 



449. The processes leading to these recommendations have been described as 
follows : 

After reviewing the briefs submitted by Ontario's universities. 
Council of Ontario Universities, Ontario Confederation of Faculty 
Associations and Ontario Federation of Students, the Committee 
v;eighs the evidence which the institutions have advanced in favour 
of an increase in the value of the BIU. The Committee takes into 
account the comments of the universities, aggregate wage and price 
indices, and demonstrated efforts of the institutions tcf economize. 

In addition to these considerations, the Minister may give guidelines to 
his advisory council. The 1974 guidelines, for example, indicated that the 
government's policies regarding accessibility and institutional autonomy 
should be maintained and that tuition fees should not be raised nor should 
the total monfitary allocation be exceeded. Options such as a percentage 
increase in the 1974/75 BIU or the suspension of the formula in favour of a 
flat increase against the current operating grant were publicly presented 
for consideration. 
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450, The proposals of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education for 
financing institutions and students represent a P'ibstantial departure from 
current methods, a departure which in the case of institutional financing 
has not found favour in the eyes of the university community. The Commission 
recommends separating the cost of research from institutional costs, which 
latter are to be more heavily subsidized by student fees. Students, in 
turn, would enjoy a more liberal program of financial aid featuring a sub- 
stantial non-repayable grant to the children of lower income families and a 
contingent repayment program for others. While the government review of the 
COPSE recommendations continues, some specific measures which respond 
specifically to the Report and others which reflect its tenor, have been 
introduced. They include: 

full formula funding to church-related institutions. 

extension of OSAP to include theology students. ^ 

inauguration of a graduate scholarship program emphasizing academic 
excellence . 

• introduction of pilot programs for part-time student assistance. 

introduction of a loan program for student who do not qualify under 
OSAP. 



451. Chapter IX deals with the methods by which the Ontario Government 
funds colleges and universities, with the contributions made by t e Federal 
Government and with pattern of student assistance in the province. It 
describes the formulae which have been developed to calculate the amounts of 
both operating and capital assistance; the agencies and programs through 
which such monies are provided; the federal legislation under which Canada 
makes funds for post-secondary education available to the provinces; and the 
programs and policies under which students are assisted financially. 



Formula Funding 

452. Formula financing has been adopted by the provincial government to 
calculate the amount of the operating grant to be allocated to colleges and 
universities. The provision of funds according to formulae is held to 
provide an objective basis for distributing provincial funds equitably among 
institutions of various sizes and purposes. 

The formula approach enables the universities to cope financially 
with increasing enrolment; it encourages them to use public support 
efficiently; and it maintains the principle of university autonomy, 
since the universiti'=^s make their own priority decisions concerning 
the internal allocation of operating revenues. "^^ 



13. 
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The question of the kinds of factors to be employed in rhe calculation and 
the formula's relative applicability to universitips and to colleges is 
under constant review. 



!• Oper ating Expenditure 

453. The operating of universities and colleges in Ontario is mainly sup- 
ported by grants from the provincial government combined with revenue 
derived from student fees. A large part of the retraining and trades 
training programs offered by the colleges is funded on a course-cost basis 
through the Federal Department of Manpower and Immigration (see B.3 this 
Chapter) . 



^l^' Operating Grants Formula for Universities . The formula for determining 
the level of operating grants was devised jointly in 1966 by CUA and CPUO 
and was first implemented in 1967-68. As the Chairman of the CUA noted in 
1970, the goals of the formula policy were different for universities arid 
government : 

From the point of view of the universities, the formula was 
intended to provide equitable support and to provide a basis 
for preserving institutional control over resource allocation. 
The formula also was intended to provide an ncentive for 

efficiency and good management (and that its use) could 

lead to effective long-term planning on a constant dollar 
basis.... From the point of view of the government, the formula 
was intended to provide a basis for control 18 of total expenditure 
as related to function (the education of students) without the 
concomitant Scrutiny and control of individual elements of 
expenditures . 

Under the formula, operating grants are determined by: 

(i) applying a scheme of weights to the eligible full-time 

equivalent enrolment of each institution. These weights 
are intended to roughly reflect the relative costs of 
the various types of instruction offered. 

(ii) multiplying the weighted enrolment by a unit value (the 
basic income unit or B.I.U.) as set annually by the 
Ontario government in consideration of advice from OCUA 
and available funds in relation to provincial priorities. 
The resultant product is the basic operating income (B.O.I.) . 



is: 
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(iii) deducting total formula fees from the basic operating income. 
Total formula fees are derived by multiplying full-time 
equivalent enrolment (in specific programs) by an agreed- 
upon program fee value (median) for Ontario universities. 
In addition, extra formula grants are provided to univer- 
sities which, either due to siEf.', location or program mix, 
are demonstrated as inviable; offer bilingual programs; or 
have special programs not ordinarily funded under the formula. 



The Operating Foimula as Applied to CAATs . The application of a 
formula system to calculate operating grants to CAATs was inaugurated in 
1971. Operating grants to colleges comprise three elements: 

(i) the enrolment formul,^ (calculated to include the 'K' factor, 
a scale adjustment factor which compensates for small en- 
rolments) 

(ii) plus allowances for accommodation rental and special programs 

(iii) minus income from the Standard Tuition Fee. 

The operating formula as applied to colleges differs from the university 
form in that it reflects college programming and may include annually 
varying allowances for growth. 



^56. Slip-Year Financing , On March 3, 1973, the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities announced that policy relating to the operating formula would 
be amended by the introduction of slip-year financing, which was designed 
to deal with changing enrolment patterns. Formula grants were formerly 
payable on the current year's enrolment with the result that the final level 
of government support could not be determined until mid-December or at least 
8 months into the university fiscal year. Under the slip-year approach, 
grants are calculated on the prior year's enrolment. The change in policy 
became operative for the year 1973/74. 



2. Capital Assistance 

457. Provincial assistance towards expenditure on capital projects for 
academic and administrative purposes is provided through the Ontario 
Universities Capital Aid Corporation. Prior to 1973, amounts payable to 
universities were calculated by means of the Interim Capital Formula. Since 
then funds have been allotted to colleges and to universities by ministerial 
allocation on a direct project basis. Facilities for Health Education and 
Research are funded in part through the Ministry of Health. The building 
of student residences is administered through the Ontario Student Housing 
Corporation. 



133 
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^58. The Interim Capital Formula has been in effect since April, 1969. 
It was devised by CUA in consultation with representatives of COU and MCU 
"to provide objective measures of needs against predetermined standards that 
assure full and effective utilization of physical nisources. "20 

Total space needs are derived from a weighting system whereby 

various relative values are assigned to each student category 
based upon the type of program and the level at which the 
student is studying. A unit of space is then applied to each 
weighted unit of enrolment. Thus a total cumulative space 
need is determined for any particular year. From this total 
cumulative space need is subtracted the existing space in order 
to calculate the additional space required. A unit cost is 
applied to the additional space required and a cumulative dollar 
entitlement is calculated for any one year. This entitlement 
is based on the projected enrolment of the following year. 21 

Allowances (subject to scrutiny) are made for part-time students; trimester 
students; small-scale or emergence; age and qualicy of the inventory, and 
for cyclical renewal of facilities. The formula does not cover facilities 
for health sciences education or veterinary medicine nor facilities for 
ancillnry operations such as parking, alumnae or commercial enterprises. 



459. A space inventory of university facijities, completed in 1969-70 led 
to the introduction of an amendment to the i ormula in 1971 whereby annual 
(financial) allocations were made to each instir-ution in accordance with 
its established dollar entitlement mirus the arnount of the cumulative funds 
already received. A deceleration in the flew of capital financing was 
announced by the government in November, 1972, when slackening university 
enrolments resulted in negative capital entitlements. This moratorium on 
new construction is intended to provide the government and institutions time 
to survey existing space with regard to more intensive utilization and also 
to determine the best direction for future growth. Past commitments, 
emergency needs and some alterations and improvements continue to be 
f inanced . 



^60. The Ontario Universities Capita] Aid Corporation (OUCAC) was 
established on July 1, 1964, for the provision of capital support by 
purchasing from universities debentures issued by them for capital projects 
approved by the Minister. In 1967, the capital programs of the CAATs also 
became eligible for funding through th€ corporation. Special grants are 
transferred each year within the provincial government to provide for the 
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repayment of principal and interest on the debentures. OUCAC is admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Inter-governmental Affairs. 



Ontario Health Resources Development Plan . Planning in the field of 
health sciences is conducted through the Health Sciences Education Committee, 
comprising the Deputy Ministers of Colleges and Universities and Health as 
Co-Chairmen and a Technical Working Party whose members represent those 
branches of the two Ministries related to health sciences education. Respon- 
sibility for the appropriation of capital funding lies with the Ministry of 
Health. Capital allocations for health science facilities are made through 
the Ontario Health Resources Development Plan of the Ministry of Health (see 
also B.2). It provides for the redevelopment and expansion of facilities 
required for the education of personnel in the areas of health and related 
technologies . 



462. The Ontario Student Housing Corporation (OSHC) was established in 
1966 as an adjunct of the Ontario Housing Corporation. CUA had recommended 
that the development of student housing should proceed on demand, subject 
only to all capital costs being met through rental charges. Mortgage funds 
are provided through the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation of the 
federal government (90%) and in some instances through OSHC(10%). In keeping 
with their community orientation, residence facilities are not provided by 
tne CAATs except in the case of the northern colleges. However, some 
colleges acquired residences when the regional nursing schools were brought 
into the system. 



Federal/Provincial Relations 

463. The major transfer of funds from the federal to the provincial level 
of government occurs under the Federal/Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 
1967, through the provisions for the Post-Secondary Education Adjustment 
Payments. Other programs where federal/provincial transfers occur are the 
Adult Occupational Training Act and the Health Resources Fund. 



1. The Adult Occupational Training Act, 1967 

464. This legislation provides the mechanism by which the provincial 
government recovers from the Federal Government money expended on adult 
retraining programs ,22 apprent iceship/trades training programs and short- 
term training in industry (STIT) programs offered in the colleges. A new 
bilaterc' 1 agreement, in the process of being negotiated, would provide for 
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the punhase^^of raining days" rather tiian th^ present apportioned 
"course cost" basis. Currently, administration is aoc ompl ished by the 
Federal Department of Manpower and Immigration purrhasing courses from the 
CAATs through tiie Ministry of Collegt^s and Universities. 



The Health Resources Fund 



46d. The fund was instituted by the Federal Government to provide capital 
assistance in the health sciences field for the acquisition, construction 
and renovation of teaching and research facilities in universities and their 
affiliated hospitals. 23 Support (up to 50?^ of eligible expenditures) for 
projects which have been approved by the Health Sciences^pducat ion Committee 
may be sought from the federal government under the Health Resources Fjnd 
Act. 



3* Federal/Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967 

466. Prior to 1967, the Federal Government had made direct operating grants 
to all post-secondary institutions having their own Boards of Governors in 
the province. Ontario receives a transfer of funds based on "Post- 
Secondary Education Adjustment Payments". Thus, although there is no longer 
direct federal support to institutions, fiscal transfer under the terms of 
the Act is "an amount as determined by the Secretary of State, equal to 
fifty percent of the operating expenditures for pobt-secondary education in 

the P'^^'^vince in the .iscal year."^^ In 1973-74 this a.r.ounted to $401.44 million 
which was 50A of the eligible operating expenditures for post-secondarv 
education in Ontario. 

Development of Student Assistance 

467. Ontario's first general program of student assistance, the Provincial 
Student Aid Scholarship Plan, was introduced in 1943. Prior to the intro- 
duction of the Dominion-Provincial Student Aid Program in 1939, the few 
awards available originated from private sources. Ontario did not partic- 
ipate in the federal-provincial program until 1944, the sixth year of its 
operation. The Type A (admission) and Type B (in-course) bursaries offered 
under the system were the major government student assistance program until 
the pdvet.t of tUe Ontario Student Assistance Program (OSAT) in 1964. 



468. In 1958 the provincial government inaugurated the Ontario Student Aid 
loan program under which students might borrow up to $500 a year (to a total 
of $2,000) at 4,^ interest. Provisions were made in the budget for funding 
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of $3 million dollars annually, although the amount of the loans never 
reached that figure. This program, too, was superseded by OSAP. 



469. The development of a consistent approach by the government to the 
probi-^m of student aid was brought about by two major events of 1964. The 
first was the Canada Student Loans Plan launched by the Federal Government, 
and the second was the organization of a Student Aid Branch within the newly- 
formed provincial Department of University Affairs. OSAP, a product of co- 
operation among the Branch, the Committee on University Affairs and the 
Conunittee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, combined the best 
features of the new federal loan plan with those of the existing provincial 
bursary scheme. It was approved by the Government 

'on the understanding that it would apply equally to all full-time 
Ontario post-secondary students, that assistance would be provided 
according to assessed need, and that the total indebtedness of 
individual students would be limited by supplementing loans with 
grants". 

Currently, Ontario has a comprehensive and integrated system of student 
assistance with the Ontario Student Assistance Program at its foundation 
buttressed by special programs for graduate students, part-time students 
and the promotion of bilingualism. 



1- Advisory Agencies 

470. In the area of student assistance, the govOTnment is advised by two 
agencies; the Ontario Committee on Student Awards (OCSA) and the Ontario 
Council on University Affairs. Indirectly, it receives commentary from 
groups associated with the Council of Ontario Universities such as its 
Subcommittee on Student Aid and its affiliate, the Ontario Council of 
Graduate Studies (OCGS) which, in turn, is advised by its own Committee on 
Student Financial Support. 



471. The Ontario Committee on Student Awards was first formed in September, 
1966 as the Minister's Advisory Committee on Student Awards, an ad hoc body 
formed to report, in the light of immediate criticism, on revisions to the 
newly announced Ontario Student Awards Program. Formally constituted to 
advise the Minister, its terms of reference included the following pro- 
visions : 

It will attempt to ensure a clear articulation by the academic 
community of the financial arrangements that will be required 
to ensure that all students have the necessary resources to 
undertake post-secondary education. It will recommend action 
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that it considers most desirable towards achieving such 
arrangements. It will advise on administrative procedures 
required to Implement appropriate policies in the field of 
student aid. 

Confusion in jurisdictions between CUA and OCSA, lack of permanent staff, 
and an unwieldy membership basis did not prove conducive to the formation 
of an effective advisory agency, llie work of the Committee was concluded 
on March 31, 1974. It has been replaced by an Interim Committee on 
Financial Assistance for students, the formation of which was announced on 
January 20, 1975. 



2. Administration 

472. Financial assistance to post-secondary students is administered by 
the Student Awards Branch of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities in 
co-operation with Student Awards Officers in the institutions. The Branch 
also administers and co-ordinates federally-funded programs in the province. 
During the 1974/75 academic year over 110,000 applications will be received 
and processed by the Student Awards Branch for the various programs. Of 
that total, approximately 90,000 will be for OSAP. Much of the routine 
processing of Ontario Student Assistance Program applications is computerized 
which has increased the speed, efficiency and consistency of the program. 
Computerization has aided a continuing verification program which ensures 
that the federal and provincial regulations are adhered to and that the 
assessment process is consistent and equitable. 



D. Student Assistance Programs and Policies 

473. The chronological development of student aid policies and progrcims 
reflects the pressures imposed by the burgeoning enrolments of the sixties. 
Thus Ontario's program of graduate support was the first to be implemented, 
followed by the overall student assistance program. The major initiative 
for the seventies has been the increased support extended to part-time 
students . 



1. Graduate Support 

474. The Ontario Graduate Fellowship (OGF) Program was announced in 
September, 1962 by the Honourable John Robarts. Its genesis lay in the 
direct response of CUA to the university enrolment figures forecast by the 
Committee of Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities in their 
report "Post Secondary Education in Ontario 1962-70". In that Report the 
Presidents recommended a "crash program" in graduate studies in order tc 
staff Ontario universities for the imminent enrolment explosion. OGFs were 
intended primarily to increase the number of university staff available to 
teach in the areas of humanities and social sciences. A limited number of 
awards in other areas (pure sciences and mathematics, then applied sciences) 
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were later introduced. The Province of Ontario Library Fellowships, 
introduced in 1966, were later (1968) incorporated in the OGF Program. The 
College of Education Fellowships (designed, in 1965 principally to increase 
the supply of teachers at the secondary school level) were changed in 1970 
to Teacher Education Awards. The program was discontinued in 1972. 



475. With the shortfall in undergraduate enrolment that appeared in the 
early seventies, reassessments of government policy in graduate student 
support began. The COU/CUA Joint Subcommittee on Goals and Policies for 
Graduate Development took up the problem in the fall of 1971 agreeing that 
the OGF should be replaced by a program based more on academic achievement. 
It emphasized the need to retain good scholars and placed less emphasis on 
expectations of university teaching. It also allowed a freer choice of 
university. Subsequently, the Ontario Graduate Scholarship (OGS) Program 
was announced by the Minister on October 16, 1973, as a program fulfilling 
these criteria. One thousand scholarships are offered each year, 850 of 
which are portable. They provide $800 per term plus tuition. 



2. Ontario Student Assistance Program: OSAP 

476. The Ontario Student Assistance Program (known as the Ontario Student 
Awards Program from its inception until 1974) was announced in April, 1966, 
in response to general concern at the low level of funding available to the 
increasing numbers of students enrolled in post-secondary institutions. 
The inauguration of the program broke new ground in that financial need 
rather than academic achievement was a major criterion. It was "developed 
to ensure that every person with the ability and desire to pursue a program 
of education beyond the secondary school level will have sufficient funds to 
meet the costs of such an undertaking 26 The other major principle involved 
was the government's insistence that the student and/or his family should 
bear some of the financial responsibility for the education received. 



477. OSAP is a combination loan/grant scheme, the loan portion of which is 
funded federally through the Canada Student Loans Plan, the grant portion 
being the responsibility of the government of Ontario. The effect, as the 
Minister of University Affairs pointed out (June, 1966) is "to reduce by 
the amount of the grant, the sum the student would have had to borrow". 
Full-time students may qualify for both loan and grant assistance from OSAP 
while studying at Canadian universities other than those within Ontario. 
They may qualify for loan assistance only if they plan to study outside 
Canada in a post-secondary institution recognized by the Ontario government. 



478. On the question of the relationship between OSAP and accessibility 
to post-secondary, the following statement is revealing: 
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The Department of University Affairs has, during the experience 
gained in administering the OSAP, moved rather steadily to the 
position that if equality of educational opportunity is to be 
attained in this Province, student awards in themselves will not 
provide the solution. Rather, it seems to us. more energy and 
resources must be devoted to improving opportunity at both the 
elementary and secondary level and to creating a better general 
environment for many of our young people „ho are growing up 
without the incentives to educational improvement. 2 7 



3. Aid to Part-Time Students 

^°"'T"' T'^*" perceptible rise in part-time student enrolment 
and the trend to life-long learning, the government introduced in 1973 two 
experimental support programs for part-time students. These are to be 
supported by the Ministry's recommendation that colleges and universities 
ove^%hrr"T r"^'"'' anowlng them to spread their tuition payments 

now nJnhJ'"^ u '° i"t-^n^l cash 

flow problems, the government makes accelerated payments to institutions 
accepting this recommendation). 



Indefflrl of y, '^"^'^""'^ '° i'"P°^^. acceptance 

are lUZ Tf^"' ''^^ ^'^^^^^^ for the awarding of bursaries 

are based on social and financial need, those students who are employed 
receiving social assistance or who have a low family income being given' 
preference. The pilot loan program is designed to offset the fact that 
part-time students cannot yet qualify for assistance under the Canada 
Student Loans Plan. Its purposes are to meet the financial needs of part- 
time students experiencing cash-flow difficulties in meeting their educa- 
tional and related costs, and to encourage the entry of more part-time 
students into the field of post-secondary education. 
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CHAPTER X 



FORMAL POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AI^D THE GOVERInIMENT POSITION 



481. Since its first major incursiois into higher education in the early 
sixties when the new universities were created, the Government of Ontario 
has developed well defined policies relating to full-time, formal post- 
secondary education, the develcpmenc of which was no doubt stimulated by the 
large amounts allocated each year to sucn education. 



482. Recently, of course, government attention has been directed to the 
development of forms other than full-time, institutional post-secondary 
education. There has been a growing emphasis on the support of part-time 
study for credit in the form of amendment to the operating formula and 
student assistance. In both colleges and universities greater efforts are 
being made to accommodate students at times other than diurnal and in places 
away from the campus proper. Despite the widely varying objectives of the 
two major sectors - university and college - the government has made every 
effort to treat the various kinds of institution equitably with respect to 
the provision of funds for cultural and social activities. 



483. Chapter X deals with the provincial government's position on colleges 
and universities in Ontario in terms first, of building a unified admin- 
istrative structure and creating acceptable interface mechanisms between 
institutions and government and second, in terms of the development of 
policy relating to making post-secondary education an equitable societal 
institution. In the area of administration, all forms of post-secondary 
learning have now been brought under the aegis of the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities and an integrated system most nearly achieved. In the 
structure of its interface with institutions, the Ontario Government is 
moving towards the adoption of policy advisory bodies viz. the creation of 
the Ontario Council on University Affairs in 1974. Finally, there can be 
little doubt in view of the number, variety and location of institutions 
in Ontario that the government has fulfilled its commitment to provide 
places for all qualified individuals according to their ability. 



Organizing the Structure of Post-Secondary Education 

484. Two government-appointed committees of inquiry published reports 
almost simultaneously in late 1971, both recommending a more structurally 
integrated form of government administration. At that time, responsibility 
for post-secondary education was spread over five departments (Agriculture 
and Food, Education, Health, Labour and University Affairs) with several 
others administering smaller programs (of student aid, research support, etc.). 
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The recommendations of the Committee on Government Productivity (COGP) were, 
of course, directed to the management of all government departments while 
those of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education concerned only the 
administration of post-secondary educational systems. 



Consolidation of the Components of Formal Post-Secondary Education 

485. The initial impetus to a broader mandate for a ministry concerned 
with post-secondary education came in the fall of 1971 when responsibility 
for the CAATs was transferred from the Department of Education (which had 
overseen their inauguration) to the Department of University Affairs. The 
enabling legislation for the transfer was Bill 98, The Department of Col- 
leges and Universities Act , 1971, proclaimed on October 1, 1971. The other 
large system still remaining under the Ministry of Education, the thirteen 
Teachers' Colleges, began to be phased out in 1970. It had been recommended 
that teacher education should become a university program and, as a result, 
agreements were reached whereby the majority of the college staffs were 
invited to form the nucleus of university faculties of education. 



486. In March, 1972, bills were presented in the Legislature to effect the 
changes in the structure of government recommended earlier by the Committee 
on Government Productivity (COGP). 28 At this time all government departments 
were made ministries by repealing the current titles and re-enacting the 
former legislation under new nomenclature, in this case the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities. At the same time, the Industrial Training Branch 
was transferred from the Department of Labour and the six government-operated 
Registered Nursing Assistant (RNA) Schools were transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Health. Final negotiations for the transfer to the colleges of the 
remaining RNA Schools are still pending. The staff and programs of both 
Regional and Hospital Schools of Nursing were taken over by the CAATs begin- 
ning in September, 1973. 



2. Management Reorganization Within MCU 

487. The complexity of administering the greatly increased number of 
systems, institutions and people for which MCU was now responsible neces- 
sitated internal reorganization of Ministry operations. External advice on 
the method was sought and in September 1973, the organization outlined 
below was settled upon. There are now six main components; three program 
divisions (University Affairs, College Affairs and Manpower Training, 
Cultural Affairs) each headed by an assistant deputy minister and designed 
to relate to client institutions and organizations; two central units. 
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one to co-ordinate Ministry policy and planning, the other to provide 
support and administrative services; and a Ministry Management Committee. 
This last unit, consisting of the Minister, Deputy Minister and senior 
personnel focusses on top-level integration and co-ordination of the total 
Ministry effort. 



488. The two program divisions relevant to formal post-secondary education 
are the University Affairs Division and the College Affairs Branch of the 
College Affairs and Manpower Training Division. The University Affairs 
Division is responsible for financial policy, the analysis of policy 
implications; and for university-government relations in general. The 
structure of the College Affairs Branch is designed to provide policy 
leadership and direction for the CAATs; to develop a long-term planning 
system; and to administer the approval (through the Council of Regents) and 
monitoring of programs of instruction in the colleges. The two central 
nff'^* Services Division and the Policy and Planning Coordination 

uttice (PPCO) provide the mechanisms .essential to the maintenance of unity 
throughout the Ministry. The latter bn^y integrr.r.^, nt the theoretical 
(policy) level while thu former provides the practical (functional) means of 
integration. Within the Common Services Division are grouped such branches 
as Information. Statistics, Architectural Services, Institutional Accounting 
and Student Awards. The division supplies the ministry's need for specific 
technical skills and for the routine administration of ongoing programs. 
The Policy and Planning Co-ordination Office is responsible for co-ordinating 
the overall development and analysis of Ministry policy; providing the inter- 
nee with other ministries and governments; the planning aspects of inter- 
- -visional programs; and for undertaking Ministry responsibilities in the 
area of research. Through its implementations of this reorganization, MCU 
has to a large extent overcome the massive problems associated with its 
growth from a small department responsible for virtually only one system to 
a relatively large ministry responsible for practically the whole spectrum 
ot post-secondary educational opportunities in Ontario. And this has been 
accomplished in the short space of three years between 1971 and 1973. 



489. During this time two major problems were overcome. The first of 
these was the Ministry 's lack of depth in policy analysis and development due 
partly to its initial emphasis solely on university matters and partly to 
the government s new emphasis on the policy field structure. Second a 
completely new infra-structure of administrative support had to be devised 
and implemented in order to deal with the government's concept of post- 
secondary education as an entity. It is apparent that the Ministry is 
meeting these problems through dealing with its institutional/organizational 
and individual clients al the program level while at the same time focussing 
at the policy level, on the long-term goal of building an integrated 
structure through which to administer post-secondary education in the 
province. 
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3. Development of Interface Mechanisms 



490. Traditionally, Ontario has used a formally constituted citizen-group 
as an intermediary body between the government and the institutions. It is 
a method which reflects the government interest in citizen participation. 
Despite superficial similarity between the intermediary bodies for the 
college sector, (the Ontario Council of Regents for the Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology), and for the university sector (the Ontario Council on 
University Affairs), differAces in development and emphasis do exist. 



491. The Council of Regents is directed to ''assist*^ the Minister rather 
than to "make recommendations" and has naver been empowered to lock at the 
operation and/or financing of institutions as is the Ontario Council on 
University Affairs. M.-reover, the fact that the colleges were a creation 
of government without the long developing independence of the universities 
has meant that the function of the intermediary group within the two systems 
has been very different. 



492. This is further reflected in the structures developed to deal with 
each sector within the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. Each sector 
is represented by a different program division: universities by the University 
Affairs Division and colleges by the College Affairs Branch of the College 
Affairs and Manpower Training Division. Both now are essentially policy 
bodies. The important area of difference lies in the curriculum function of 
College Affairs which reflects the greater interdependence between government 
and institution in the college system. 



Development of Policy 

493. The development of policy relating to formal post-secondary education 
has its source in two areas. First, the government's often-expressed 
principle of providing opportunities for all capable of benefitting from 
them proved to be the foundation for the inception and growth of many new 
institutions during the 1960's. That very proliferation in turn, made the 
development of a coherent funding policy of paramount importance. Second, 
the size and costliness of the government effort made necessary the creation 
of an integrated structure for the direction of post-secondary education in 
the province. 



494. In this subsection government policies relating to the development of 
formal systems of post-secondary education will be considered in the light 
of the social factors upon which they are based. The framework of discussion 
will be mainly chronological, moving from the government's concern with 
increasing the number of available places through the special considerations 
imposed by the nature of Ontario's population and geography, to the current 
concern with the quality of education. 
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!• The Demand for Post-Secondary Education 

495, To all intents and purposes, Ontario has maintained an "open door" 
policy (subject to academic qualification only) in the provision of 
facilities for education at the post-secondary level. Planning for the 
provision of student places rests on the projection of social demand (i,e, 
expected enrolment) for higher education. As the Chairman of CUA noted it 
is a firmly held precept that 

•••the policy of the Government of Ontario, established 
some years ago, whereby it undertook to provide facilities 
and opportunities for all qualified young people to pursue 
higher education who were desirous of doing so, will con- 
tinue to stands Whatever reforms and changes may be 
developed, it is, in the opinion of the CUA, most improbable 
that direct rationing of places should be introduced* Such 
a notion is foreign to almost all of our social and political 
traditions* 29 



496, As was noted earlier, the projection of sharply increased enrolments 
in the sixties had led to the creation of seven new universities by 1965, 
Institutional services were strengthened through tha extra financial support 
given to library systems through the Ontario New Universities Library Project 
(a plan for applying economies of scale and central purchasing to establishing 
a standard 35,000 book library for 5 new universities); and to developing a 
computing system (now managed by an affiliate of C^U, the Board for Computer 
Co-ordination), Further, through financial assist^^nce received under the 
Ontario Extended Graduate Program, the universities were able to expand 
their graduate libraries, hire more staff and purchase necessary equipment. 
The aim of this program was the provision of research facilities that would 
attract high-calibre, senior staff, (The role of the Ontario Graduate 
Fellowship Program in the consolidation and growth of the university system, 
is explained in Chapter IX), The attention of the government was then 
turned to the creation of a whole new system designed to fulfill the needs 
of a technological society and to provide an alternative form of post- 
secondary education for its citizens, (The development of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology is outlined in Chapter VII), The most recent 
acknowledgment of social demand may be found in the government's encourage- 
ment of part-time study, manifested in special student assistance programs 
and by increased weighting in the operating formula. 



2 , Geographic Accessibility 

497, The community orientation of the colleges is a basic tenet of their 
creation. The continuation of a strong local affiliation in these 
institutions is demonstrated by the instance in which the three campuses of 
one college divided to become three separate colleges. The concern for 



geographic accessibility in the provision of facilities extends into the 
university sector. All the new universities (and university colleges) 
created during the sixties were located in communities, previously without 
facilities for higher education, where the pressures of increasing population 
had indicated the feasibility of providing new institutions, 30 Some of these 
institutions, due to small enrolments, qualify for supplementary operating 
assistance as emergent institutions. 



493. Government policy has also been affected by the geographic and 
demorgraphic differences between northern and southern Ontario. The 
government commitment to the provision of institutions (both colleges and 
universities) for the benefit of the population living in northern areas of 
the province is self-evident. This policy is maintained in the face of the 
influence of geographic location on cost structure; the effect of small 
scale operations on fixed costs; lower average BIU weight due to the content 
of student mix; and competition between the two sectors for students. 



499. In summary, then, the government, in recognizing the need for 
geographic accessibility has had to make extra-formula grants to compensate 
for enrolments which are small due to location in sparsely populated areas 
and which, due to the type of program offerings do not generate sufficient 
formula income. 



3. Special Provisions; Church Related Colleges and Bilingual Programs 

500. The nature of government relations with certain groups has special 
significance within the context of Ontario society. These groups are the 
Franco-Ontarian population and the church-related colleges. In both cases 
their special status has led to direct statements of policy. 



501. In the case of the church-related colleges, it has already been 
indicated that the early development of universities in Ontario was closely 
tied to the interests of various denominational groups. When the Federal 
Government ceased its policy of providing financial support directly to the 
institutions, the viability of the denominational colleges and universities 
was severely constrained. Provincial policy against support of church- 
related institutions was long-standing. However, in 1967 the CUA recommended 
that such institutions be given special support equivalent to 50% of formula 
income . 

As of 1974-75 the government has decided to provide full support under the 
formula (not including theology programs) to provincially-assisted univer- 
sities with church-related colleges. 
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502. 
1968-69. 



Special support for bilingual programs was introduced in the year 
set^^na' ^^""/^^^t 'i'"^. the Government has "decided to give priority to 
Ont""fns/'31 ^^^'^^ "hich would provide equality to Francn- 

ir'ttawa rnd%orw'''5'r '° Cambrian Colleges, the Universities 

of hnth f ^"'^ Laurentian University as well as certain affiliates 

providing programs in both official languages. 



Quality of Post-Secondary Educatio n 

503. 



its*ear?!er '""^ ''"^^""^"g °f/he seventies the government has moved from 
expressed L^--^"•"' ''T''''^ supporting institutions to an 
l~oi Jn"ru:ti;n:^°'°'^''""'°" ^'^'^'^ — - 

"....nous pouvons nous attacher a la qualite plut3t qui'l la 
quantite dans notre enseignement post-secondaire" 32 

In the former case the government has provided funding to estab1i.,h 
Ontario Universities Application Centre (OUAC) in o^dlr o c , 

Reg s y°":f IZlTo ll H^"'/^°^2.^"P^^"^^-- -PP-ts tie combined 

numberof Lail'h? f ^' " "'''^^ ^^""^ ^" indication of the 

suDPo^tef till entrants. In the latter case, the two major programs 

(aS) and th n f "^T"' ^'"'^""^^ Committee on Academic pLnning 

S) Universities Program for Instructional Development 



In 
This 



May o? 197 °' ""'^ "^'^ '^^^ endorsement of CUA. 

Sssional a,' .^°"!'^™"^"' instituted an embargo on funding for new pro- 

was J^te^ 1Ta-V . programs pending successful assessment by ACAP. Th 

lul JLe had se • ' disciplines where oveLexpansion 

would have had ser ,as consequences. The purpose of ACAP is to eliminate 
unnecessary duplication and promote co-operation in the educa ion of graduate 
o 1 e !;inrs I'^^'Zl'"''''' Development Program operates under the dfre t L 
Of the Joint Subcommittee on Instructional Development (CUA/COU). Its 
objec ive is to help individual faculty members and uniiers tie imj^ove the 
in h s r °' instructional process. Also t^be L ed 

fnrm n . . ^ '^^"^^ qualification requirements between the 

S.hol' . Fellowships and the present Ontario Graduate 

Scholarships. The current requirement of "academic excellence" in the 

^^--^"^ student 



CHAPTER XI 



FORMAL ADULT SKILL TRAINING 



Governing Authority and Administration 

505» Adult skill training was first brought under provincial government 
jurisdiction In 1928 when the Apprenticeship Act was passed. Its admin- 
istration was carried out by the Apprenticeship Branch of the Department of 
Labour, With the entry of the fe-deral government Into the field, both 
legislation and administration have become more complex. Much of the 
material discussed In this chapter Is also covered In the report of the 
federal government. 



!• Legislation 

!)06, There are three Acts, one federal and two provincial, governing the 
operation of adult skill training programs In Ontario. 

Adult Occupational Training Act (AOTA) 

The Canada Manpower Training Program and the Canada Manpower 
Industrial Training Program are conducted under the provision?, 
of the federal Adult Occupational Training Act (May, 1967) which 
Is administered federally through the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration and provlncially through the Ministry of Colleges 
and Universities, The Act enables the federal government to 
purchase training programs directly from public educational 
Institutions, private trade schools and Industry. Training 
allowances are paid to qualifying Individuals, Within the text 
of the Act "adult" and "occupational training" are defined as 
follows : 

"adult" means a person whose age Is at least one year greater 
than the regular school leaving age In the province in which 
he resides; 

"occupational training" means any form of Instruction other 
than Instruction designed for university credit, the purpose 
of which Is to provide a person with the skills required for 
an occupation or to Increase his skill or proficiency therein. 

The Import of this last clause Is that the Act not only provides for 
training the unemployed but also for upgrading the under-employed. 
Changes In the provisions for training agreements are currently under 
negotiation. 
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507. Apprentice ship and Tradesmen's Q ualificat ion Act, 1964 

This Act is the legislative authority under which the Manpower 
Training Branch operates apprenticeship programs in Ontario. It, 
and its pursuant Regulations, define the terms "apprentice", list 
regulated and non-regulated trades, provide for the appointment 
of advisory committees, and provide ^or the certification of 
tradesmen in regulated trades. 

"'Apprentice' means a person who is at least sixteen years 
of age and who has entered into a contract under which he 
is to receive, from or through his employer, training and 
instruction in a trade". 

There are 34 regulated trades in Ontario. These are trades 
identified under the Act as apprenticeable trades and as having 
specific trade regulations. As of 1972, there were 183 non- 
regulated trades. Training for these trades differs in that there 
are not standard curricula or examinations. Successful candidates 
receive Certificates of Apprenticeship on completion of their 
program. The Act also authorizes the issuance of Certificates of 
Qualification to successful candidates in regulated trades (16 of 
these trades require compulsory certification; 16 provide voluntary 
certification; and 2 provide the Certificate of Apprenticeship), 



508, The Private Vocational Schools Act, 1974 

This Act is the vehicle through which the provincial government 
registers and regulates skill training programs provided by the 
private sector in an institutional setting. For the purposes of 
the Act: 

"private vocational school" means a school or place at 
which instruction in any vocation is offered or provided 
by classroom instruction or by correspondence, other than 
a college of applied arts and technology, a university 
recognized by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
or a school or course of instruction maintained under 
any other Act of the Legislature. 

Effective from January 1, 1975, the Act and its Regulations decree 
that the Canadian Classification and Dictionary of Occupations 
will become the guideline for the regulation of all private 
vocational schools. 



2. Government Administrative Structure 

509. There are two government units involved in administering manpower 
training programs in Ontario, one for the private sector and one for the 
public. Policy co-ordination is achieved through the Ontario Manpower 
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Co-ordinating Comniittee. In addition, there are a number of advisory 
coimnittees pertaining to trades training and qualification in existence* 



510. Regulation of Private Vocational Schools . In terms of Ministry 
structure, the Superintendent of Private Vocational Schools occupies a 
neutral position within the Division of College Affairs and Manpower Train- 
ing. The duties of this office are concerned with administering the pro- 
visions of the Private Vocational Schools Act with regard to registration 
and inspection of facilities, equipment, fees, etc. The sphere of inspec- 
tion and control will be expanded to ensure that the courses offered are 
viable and that the learning situation is conducive to successful completion 
of the course. 



511- Manpov. Training Branch (MTB) . The Manpower Training Branch, a 
branch of the College Affairs and Manpower Training Division, is responsible 
for administering the legislative provisions pertaining to occupational 
training. The overall objectives of MTB are to increase the quantity and 
quality of skilled people in Ontario to meet the needs of industry and to 
train members of the labour force to meet their aspirations in terms of 
occupational competence and of individual fulfilment. There are five units 
through which the basic services offered by the Branch are operated. These 
units deal principally with examination, program and curriculum development 
related to apprentice traaes and industrial needs; program purchase and co- 
ordination with colleges under AOTA; and supervision and monitoring of 
apprentice and short-term training in industry programs. The structural 
framework of MTB is outlined in the accompanying chart. 



512. Ontario Manpower Co-ordinating Committee (OMCC) . The OMCC was formed 
early in 1974 to co-ordinate manpower-related issues throughout the govern- 
ment. Its formation gives tacit recognition to the necessity of bringing 
a firm, consistent and unified approach to negotiations with the federal 
government. The Committee is chaired by the Hon. J. McNie and it comprises 
the Deputy Ministers of Colleges and Universities, Community and Social 
Services, Educatior., Industry and Tourism Labour, Treasury Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs and the Deputy Provincial Secretary for Social 
Development. It operates under the authority of Cabinet through the Cabinet 
Committee on Social Development. Its long-term objective is the formulation 
and evaluation of manpower objectives, policies and programs, while its more 
immediate tasks focus on the consideration and co-ordination of the various 
Ministry viewpoints. 



513. Advisory Agencies . Under the authority of the Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen's Qualification Act , 

The Minister may appoint a provincial advisory committee 
in any trade or group of trades to advise him in matters 
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relating to the establishment and operation of apprentice 
training programmes and tradesmen's qualifications. 

The composition of such committees shall be split equally between represen- 
tatives of employers and employees. There is also provision for the appoint- 
ment of local apprenticeship committees by the Director of MTB, to be 
'^composed of such persons as he deems appropriate for any area of Ontario 
to advise and assist him in matters relating to apprenticeship or trades- 
men's qualifications in the area". 



Programs and Enrolments 

514. The ways in which individuals may be trained to enter and continue in 
the labour force have been graphically presented by the Task Force on 
Industrial Training . 

FIGURE 7 
LABOUR FORCE TRAINING CHANNELS 

Pre labour force 1 - LatJour Force ■ 

CAAT Part rme I 

CAAI TIBI I 



CAAT MDP 



ITB 3T(T 



iTB AppffntcfShtp | 
Sec Scjioot btension^^^l 2. 



Stt VHig I 
► 

Business i InluStf* 



The Task Force uses the word "channels" to cover the variety 
of institutional and in-industry training and educational 
programs in Ontario. It is intended to suggest the pro- 
gression of trainees through various routes into the labour 
market . 

....Channels range from short programs of two to three weeks' 
duration in the case of STIT and TIBI, to three- and four-year 
giaduate and undergraduate programs in universities. 33 
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Those of the following programs which originate at the federal level are 
also discussed in the federal report. 



1. Apprenticeship 

515. For most trades, any person 16 years of age or older who has attained 
Year 2 of an approved secondary school program or an equivalent level of 
education is eligible to become an apprentice. Depending on the trade, tne 
length of an apprenticeship program varies from 2 to 5 years. The majority 
of training occurs on the job. The Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
(CAATs) play a significant role in apprenticeship training. There are 
generally two or more periods of classroom instruction associated with an 
apprenticeship program: a basic course during the first apprenticeship 
period, possibly an intermediate course, and an advanced course near the end 
of the program. The classroom portion of apprenticeship training is funded 
by the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration, under the provisions 

Adult Occup ational Training Act . The federal government also provides 
training allowances for apprentices during the period of classroom training. 
Enrolment figures for 1972/73 were new contract registrations 7,617; com- 
pletions 3,685; cancellations 2,070; year-end active apprentices 20,423. 



2 . Examination and Certification of Tradesmen 

516. The Certificate of Qualification is issued by the Manpower Training 
Branch to tradesmen who have provided satisfactory evidence that they pos- 
sess defined skills and knowledge which they are capable of using in prac- 
tical work situations. The issuing of this "licence" is intended to certify 
that a worker has attained at least the minimum qualifications necessary to 
practise a defined trade. There were 157,371 certificate holders registered 
at the end of the 1972/73 academic year. 



3* Adult Tra ining (Canada Manpower Training Program - CMTP) 

517. ^ For individuals in the labour force who require additional skill 
training or academic upgrading to find employment or impr^^^e their employ- 
ment opportunities, full-time and part-time institutional training is 
offered through the CAATs. The total program cost, and in most cases, living 
allowances, are provided by the federal government under the authority of the 
Adult Occupational Training Act. To qualify for federal training allowances 
under this program, a person must be one year past the school leaving age 
and have been out of school for at least one year. Individuals may also 
participate in this program as self-sponsored students. Training is avail- 
able m three major areas: academic upgrading, language training, and skill 
training. 

(a) Basic Training for Skill Development (BTSD) 

In the academic upgrading courses training focuses on mathematics, 
science and improved use of language and communication skills. 
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English as a Second Language (EASL) 

for those who cannot find employment due to language difficulties, 
assistance is offered in the form of courses in English (or French) 
as a second language. 

(c) Skill Development 

Training and retraining are offered in occupational skills for 
which there is judged to be a demand. The variety of skills 
imparted here range from appliance servicing to shipyard welding; 
from camera repair to electrical drafting. Programs may vary in 
length from 6 to 52 weeks of full-time and part-time attendance. 
Of the 4,258,739 Full-time Trainee Days registered in 1972/73, 36. were 
for academic upgrading; 23.8% for commercial training; 21.2% for skill 
development and 12.2% for language training. For the 128,761 Part-time 
Trainee Days the corresponding frequencies were 20.8%; 12.9% 11.9%; and 



^- Training in Business and Industry (TIBI) 

518. TIBI is a co-operative program involving employer, employee and gov- 
ernment. The objective of the program is to assist those currently employed 
to upgrade their vocational and academic skills. Training needs are eval- 
uated by CAAT personnel and after suitable training curricula have been 
developed, the support and resources of the colleges are offered to eligible 
employers. During 1973/74 there were approximately 55,000 participants in 
the program. 



5- Short-term Training in Industry - STIT (Canada Manpower Industrial 
Training Program - CMITP)"3^ ' 

519. STIT is a federal/provincial program for the direct provision of 
training assist^^^e to employers in need of staff training or upgrading 
services. Such assistance may be required to offset the effects of tech- 
nological change or staff turnovers, or to meet the training requirements 
of expanding companies. The goal of the program is to provide short-term 
skill training with .^n occupational objective in an industrial setting. 
Training assistance in the form of individually-tailored training programs 
(provided by the province) and financial support (provided by the federal 
government) is available to employers for an almost unlimited range of skills 
and occupations in business and industry. Training may range in duration 
from 6 weeks to 52 weeks (or 1,820 hours) of training. Over 5,000 individual 
projects involving from 1 to 30 trainees each were developed during fiscal 
1973/74 resulting in registration of 13,830 trainees. In most instances, 
the facilities and equipment of the companies involved were used for train- 
ing purposes. All adminis».rative costs incurred by Ontario are fully re- 
coverable from the federal government. 
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6. Modular Training 

520,^ Modular training is particularly in keeping with the province's em- 
phasis on providing post-secondary opportunities at the individual level 
since its key characteristic is flexibility, not only in educational terms 
but also in occupational choice • The Task Force on Industrial Training has 
outlined two major characteristics which distinguish Ontario's system from 
that of other jurisdictions. In the first place, the MTB has developed a 
set of general principles by which the number of topics in a course may be 
determined. The courses may then either be organized into individual pro- 
grams of study and/or made available to clients on an individual basis. 

In terms of training, this generalized set of principles 
states in effect, that the design of a given program of 
studies is simpler and more precise if: 

(a) The trainee has at his disposal a catalogue of readily 
available courses, each of which provides a single 
skill or simple set of skills within the program of 
studies being designed; 

(b) each entry in this catalogue corresponds to a course 
outline avciilable on a short-order basis from some 
supplier; 

(c) The catalogue has a supplement containing instructions 
on combining these various short courses to produce 
different kinds of programs; 

(d) Each course comes from the supplier with an instruction 
guide which provides details for its initiation and 
testing as part of a program of study. 

A second distinguishing' characteristic is the Ontario 

modular system's aim to meet newly developing training re- 
quirements from stock. In effect the MTB offers a curriculum 
supply and implementation service rather than a general tech- 
nical and resource service. 35 
Thus ideally, the system's flexibility is manifested not only in its indi- 
vidual fit' but also in its responsiveness to change in training needs. 



7. Private Vocational Schools 

521. The "Directory of Registered Private Vocational Schools" issued by 
MCU in 1974 lists 79 p^-ivate schools which are identified as offering (a 
partial listing only) 64 kinds of courses through correspondence or resi- 
dential programs. The subject areas showing the heaviest concentration of 
schools are business administration, electronics and secretarial training. 
There has been a decline in the number of schools and courses offered since 
the institution of the CAAT system due partly to the latter's relationship 
with AOTA trainees and partly to more stringent supervision and interpreta- 
tion of the Regulations since 1968. However, a reversal of this trend is 
expected because of the increased number of subject areas in which courses 
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may be offered since the adoption of the Canadian Classification and Diction- 
ary of Occupations. The 1973/74 annual enrolment was 11,790 in resident 
courses and 9,962 in correspondence courses. 



Provincial Policy 

522. The formulation of coherent, integrated policy in the manpower area 
is a new undertaking for the province dating only from the formal institution 
of the Ontario Manpower Co-ordinating Committee early in 1974. It is incum- 
bent here to maka clear the distinction between manpower policy and manpower 
training policy as they are discussed below. Many of the objectives and 
programs of the former fall mainly under federal jurisdiction while in the 
latter case Ontario makes a case for provincial participation being produc- 
tive in setting objectives. Manpower training policy is only one of the 
several components of manpower policy. The final section of this chapter 
outlines issues, the consideration and resolution of which Ontario feels to 
be fundamental to its policy concerns and to its relations with the federal 
government . 



1 . Manpower Policy 

523. Federal manpower policy in addition to ♦"raining, encompasses such 
programs as mobility assistance, vocational counselling and rehabilitation, 
labour market information and immigration services. The Economic Council 
of Canada has characterized the particular objectives of manpower policy 
as the achievement of growth, equity and stabilization while, at the same 
time, noting a tendency towards concentration on the primacy of the growth 
factor. With respect to varying responsibilities in the field of manpower 
policy, the federal government is clearly pre-eminent in the area of macro- 
economic policy especially as it relates to employment. The provincial 
responsibility, on the other hand, lies not only in developing the provincial 
economy but also in education, labour legislation, income maintenance and 
related social services. 



524. Since the announcement by the Premier of Ontario in June, 1972, of 
new economic policy initiatives, the provincial government has developed a 
general manpower policy position. The two principal factors involved are 
the need for greater co-ordination of effort among the ministries of the 
provincial government and the establishment of a firm and consistent rela- 
tionship with the federal government. Ontario also recognizes a need to 
develop competency in program and policy evaluation and long-term analysis 
The intent of the principal objective of Ontario's manpower policy is to 
give to equity, a weighting equal to that which Canada gives to growth. 
Ontario hopes to achieve this objective by adopting the position that man- 
power matters are a joint federal-provincial responsibility requiring that 
fully participatory consultation be established on a regular basis. 
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2. Manpower Training Policy 

525. Recent initiatives regarding CMTP on the part of the federal 
government together with the province's receipt of several reports on 
occupational training (discussed In Chapter XIII) have turned the 
provincial government's attention to a consideration of its position 
on manpower training policy. The province notes three major principles 
as basic to its policy. These are: 

. Ontario's obligation to provide training services capable of 
satisfying the personal needs of Individuals and the economic 
needs of the province. 

. the need to emphasize participation at the local level in 
decision making. 

. recognition of the need for a unified approach to manpower 
training which would embrace both Institutional and industrial 
training systems. 

These first two principles, Individual needs and local participation, appear 
consistently in policy statements related to post-secondary education. The 
third Is implicitly expressed in the structural organization of MCU since 
both the Institutional mode (College Affairs) and the industrial (Manpower 
Training) co-exist as branches of the one Division. 



3. Bas ic Issues 

526. Most of the issues facing Ontario in the determination of manpower- 
related policies have been discussed in the preceding two sections. They 
can be reduced to three fundamental problem areas with which planners must 
grapple. These are: 

. the social development vs. economic growth argument. In its 
Manpower Training Policy, Ontario emphasizes the former position 
while in its Manpower Policy, it tries to make both positions 
equivalent . 

. the public sector vs. the private sector. In this dichotomy, 
Ontario appears to be attempting to strengthen the position of 
the private sector by means of the Private Vocational Schools 
Act and through consideration of employer-centred training. 

. the interrelated issues of skill-training vs. academic upgrading 
and training vs. welfare assistance. Recent problems in program 
implementation have brought into question the social purposes of 
retraining. 
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CHAPTER Xll 



NON-FORMAL LEARNING AND CITLTURAL ENRICHMENT 



Government Organization 

527. The Government of Ontario has traditionally supported non-formal 
learning through its numerous discrete and semi-autonomous cultural agencies 
When COGP assigned the agencies to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
a Cultural Affairs Division was created as the third major program division 
within the Ministry. On December 17, 1974, Bill 180 "An Act to establish 
the Ministry of Culture and Recreation" received first reading. One of the 
major components of this new Ministry will be the Cultural Affairs Division 
described here. 

1. Cultural Affairs Division 

528. The Cultural Affairs Division was formed in February, 1973 to provide 
leadership and direction for the diverse cultural, educational and recre- 
ational agencies and programs relating to the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. Its major concern is the development and utilization of such 
resources (and related facilities) throughout the province while recogniz- 
ing that the stimulus for their development arises from public need. The 
Division's main responsibilities lie in administering its own programs, 
co-ordinating the cultural programs of other ministries, developing policy, 
and obtaining, co-ordinating and presenting the budgets and multi-year 
plans of the eleven cultural agencies which report through the Ministry. 

The Division fulfills these responsibilities through its three operational 
branches. The accompanying chart outlines the organizational framework of 
the Division. 



2. Cultural Agencies 

529. The eleven agencies were placed within the sphere of the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities as a result of a recommendation from the Committee 
on Government Productivity: 

The primary objectives in their placement would be to facilitate 
the political control of their policies and to integrate the 
agencies for policy-making purposes with related ministries. 36 

These cultural organizations have diverse origins, formats and functions. 
For the purposes of this review, they have been grouped according to their 
major orientation: the historical, described in conjunction with the 
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Historical Heritage section; the exhibition, described in conjunction with 
the Museums section; and continuing education, described in Section B, 

?S"t ?L"ai'; ''r- '° P'^"^'^^"^ Organizational 

f^Mn I ^g^"'^^^^ have been grouped according to the nature of the re- 
lationship between them and the Ministry. 



lltr. T.' '^'^ "^"^itage Foundation and the Ontario Science 

Centre are regarded as direct extensions of the Ministry in that they arT 

c?vn"e™ts."°'^'"'' '"^""'"^"^ ''"^"'^^^^ '^-^^ e:ploy:es'::e 



i f '"^'"^"^ °J '^h^ "e^'^ g'^o^P. comprising CJRT-FM Corporation, the 
t oi thfo Continuing Education, the McMichael Canadian Coll c- 

itT'aiJ H°" Ontario Educational Communicacions Author- 

ity, and the Ontario Historical Studies Series are all heavily dependent on 
tLv'an'hr R °' funds. 37 With regard to policy, howev 

nT.Lnl 7 l ^ °- ^"^""""^^ °^ Trustees who determine programs, com- 
plement and expenditures. Accountabilify to the Province is, in mos cases 

tLle " 'irn\"""''^'°" °' Multi-Year Plan^ .JZuTl ' 

Lstimates. MCU has, in turn, to report to the annual exercise of the Esti- 
mates Debate and to the Public Accounts Conunittee of the Legislative Assembly. 

532. In the third category are those institutions which, for historical 
IZT^'l' ""11 '^'''"'^^ autonomous and, financing apart, are relatively inde- 
pendent. These are the Art Gallery of Ontario, the Royal Botanical Gardens 
and the Royal Ontario Museum. Their internal allocation of operatng funds 
IS not monitored other than on a review basis of budget submissions.' However, 
their work may be the subject of discussion at the Estimate Debates In 
summary, then, the Cultural Affairs Division provides leadership, direction 
and a means of co-operation for the relatively large number of cultural 
agencies and institutions which are now the responsibility of the Ministry 
or Colleges and Universities, 



3. Historical Heritage 

533. Those government activities within the Cultural Affairs Division re- 
levant to the preservation of Ontario's heritage and the conservation of 
Its historical and archaeological resources are co-ordinated through the 
Historical and Museums Branch, and the Ontario Heritage Foundation. The 
Branch relies to a great extent on the recommendations of its advisory 
body the Archaeological and Historic Sites Board, and the Foundation its 
Board of Directors, in policy matters and implementation of appropriate 
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programs. Other agencies and groups with related objectives are: the 
Archives of Ontario; the Interim Architectural Advisory Committee; the 
John Graves Simcoe Memorial Foundation; and the Ontario Historical Studies 
Series. A new, comprehensive Bill, entitled "An Act to provide for the 
Conservation, Protection and Preservation of the Heritage of Ontario" is 
presently being considered by the Legislature. This legislation will diaw 
together the major heritage activities within the framework of a greatly 
expanded Ontario Heritage Foundation, and provide the legislative authority 
for widespread architectural and archaeological conservation activities. 



4. Museums 

534. In any discussion of museums and galleries in Ontario two levels 
should be recognized: that of local and/or regional institutions, and that 
of tne institutions and/or organizations having province-wide objectives. 

Local Museums 

Assistance to local museums, financial and technical, is admin- 
istered through the Museums Section of the Historical and Museums 
Branch. Approximately 180 such institutions will receive operating 
grants in the Fiscal Year 1974-75. Other types of grants available 
to non-co»Tunercial museums are: Establishment Grants (once only) up 
to a maximum of $5,000 and on a matching basis; and Development 
Grants (once every 5 years) up to a maximum of $5,000 on a matching 
basis . 

The Operating Grants are paid on a matching basis with the revenues 
a museum has received in the previous year. They are calculated as 
foil ows : 

. open to the public at least 1080 hours and at least 180 days 
of the year (including a minimum of 20 days in each of eight 
months) up to $4,000 

Pl^s the lesser of $2,000 or 1/3 of each curator's annual 
salary; 

. open to the public 360 or more hours and 60 or more days - 
up to $2,500 

Pl^s the lesser of $1,500 or 1/3 of each curator's annual 
salary. 

By using this method most museums will: 
qualify for the maximum grant payable; 

operate in a businesslike manner whereby good programs support 
increased grants, which in turn encourages efficiency at the 
administrative and governing levels 

encourage local initiative in terms of fund-raising activities, 
revenue-producing programs, etc. 
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535. In addition to the normal on-going financial support program, MCU has 
made special grants to the Ontario Museum Association in order to establish 
a permanent secretariat and office: a communications network; an Ontario 
index of artifacts; and a program for the training and co-ordinating of teams 
of registrars to assist in cataloguing the holdings of all museums in Ontario. 
The Museums Section also has a small staff of professional Advisers whose 
primary duty is to provide wide-ranging technical assistance to all local 
and/or regional museums in Ontario, 

As the Honourable Jack McNie noted in 1973 when announcing considerable 
increases in museum grants, he 

"...hoped by this means to encourage greater use of these museums 
— particularly as an educational resource. 

"38 



53b. Prnvincial Institutions . Vi^e major institutions have been developed 
with the aim of providing repositories of province-wide importance. These 
are the Art Gallery of Ontario; the McMichael Canadian Collection; the Ontario 
Science Centre; the Royal Botanical Gardens; and the Royal Ontario Museum. 
Three of these facilities are located in Toronto. The McMichael Collection 
is located within 20 miles of the provincial capital and the Royal Botanical 
Gardens are situated in Hamilton. 

5. Provincial Library Service Branch 

537. The Provincial Library Service was transferred from the Department of 
Education to MCU under the major re-organizations in 1972. Under the Public 
Libraries Act, the Minister is advised by the 23 member Ontario Provincial 
Library Council which has the duty of making "recommendations to the Minister 
with respect to the development and co-ordination of library service in 
Ontario'*. The Branch is concerned with encouraging the cultural life of 
communities and providing educational information services by supporting the 
development of public libraries. This is accomplished through financial aid 
(in the form of per capita and area-formula grants to public library hoards)^ 
advisory assistance, statistical measurement, seminars, educational programs, 
and services including the publication of the Ontario Library Review and 
In Review; Canadian Books For Childr en. Branch objectives are to improve 
the efficiency and co-ordination of public libraries, establish public library 
service for all residents of Ontario, and encourage public library development 
within a broader context including museums and art galleries. The program is 
carried out with a small central staff and with a larger number of employees 
of the 14 regional library systems which blanket Ontario and are governed by 
independent boards under The Public Libraries Act. There are 390 public 
library boards established by municipalities and counties, and they serve 
over 800 library service points in the province . 



6 . Other Ministries 

538. No fewer than six ministries of the Ontario Government are involved 
in what could be termed "cultural programs". They are the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Food, Colleges and Universities, Community and Social Services, 
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Education, Industry and Tourism, and Natural Resources, Since the primary 
government respons ' bility for cultural programming lies with the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities, a Task Forcp for Cultural Programme Co- 
ordination was established by that Ministry to recommend appropriate arrange- 
ments for the discharge of its co-ordinating responsibility. As the Report 
of the Task Force notes; 

In such areas as funding arrangements, programme purpose and 
content, client groups affected, resources employed, etc., 
there was clearly a need for some practical meclianism to 
ensure appropriate ongoing co-ordination. 

Its recommendations have led to: 

the preparation of an Inventory of Cultural Activities 

the formation of an Interminister lal Cultural Coordinating 
Committee 

tlie establishment of the Cultural Policy Development and 
Co-ordination Branch 

the institution of regular consultations among all program 
officials involved with cultural activities. 

The institution of these practices has prepared the ground for the develop- 
ment of a general cultural policy for Ontario. 



539. Co-ordination of the interministry effort Ts 'insured through the 
efforts of the Interministerial Cultural Ccf-ordinating Committee (ICCC) . 
Consisting of senior personnel from the six ministries involved in cultural 
programming, the Committee is responsible for ensuring direct and ongoing 
contacts between senior program officials in the ministries, preparing 
analyses of funding arrangements, inter-relatlonships of programs, and 
ensuring liaison between the ICCC and other comn.ittees involved with cultural 
matters. The ICCC will: 

►...provide a valuable forum for discussion of changing co- 
ordination needs and the ad hoc devising of mv^chanisms for 
meeting those needs. It will enable each participant to keep 
up to date on the ever-changing pattern of cultural programmes 
and activities which, as we have seen, are often so closely 
interrelated . * 



Open Sector Activities 

540. The concept of the Open Sector was introduced in the Draft Report of 
the Commission on Post-Secondary Education where it was defined as comprising 
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"all those institutions that now provide informal education such as 
libraries, museums, theatres and art galleries. " It also embraces the 
programs of agencies with functions that vary from ETV production to the 
funding of arts groups. The concept has been further expanded to include 
all those general interest courses, both credit and non-credit, offered 
within institutional settings. In effect it covers the total spectrum of 
non-formal learning experiences with which self-motivated learners involve 
themselves. As J. Gordon Parr, Deputy Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
notes, the key concept is flexibility: 

....The open sector is a living thing, moving with need and 
demand varying from one locality to another, catering to 
different sorts of people. Its resources vary too. Some places 
have access to university or college facilities; others have 
lively courses at the "Y"; others, .^gain use the resource of 
the open country. ... ^2 



1. Continuing Education in The Institutional Setting 

541. Enrolment in general-inteicst courses offered by universities and 
colleges is growing rapidly. Most university courses in continuing education 
are tor students working part-time towards a degree since the government 
does not fund non-credit courses. On the other hand, both credit and non- 
credit courses provided by the colleges receive partial support. Mention 
should be made here fo the Elliot Lake Centre for Continuing Education, a 
facility which serves the residential educational needs of the community 
at large and of Northern Ontario in particular. 



2. Broadcast Facili ies 

5^2. There are currently two facilities, one television and one radio, 
funded by the government of Ontario for the purposes of educational broad- 
casring. They are the Ontario Educational Communications Authority and the 
recently authorized CJRT-FM Corporation. 

Ontario Educational Communications Authority (OECA) 

The Ontario Educational Communications Authority is an autonomous 
Ontario Crown Corporation formed by an act of the Provincial 
Legislature in 1970 with the overall objective of providing 
"opportunities for learning and growth to all citizens of Ontario." 

The functions of OECA cover two broad areas of responsibility. 
For the school system it produces educational programs rnd 
provides related services and for the cultural resources area it 
produces programs for the benefit of pre-school children and 
their parents; post-secondary students; and the general public. 
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The cost of services to the school system is borne by the 
Ministry of Education, that of post-secondary programing by 
the Minisnry of Colleges and Universities which also funds 
capital expenditures. 

Currently OECA provides direct service only in the Toronto area. 
Completion of the first part of a two phase expansion will see 
direct service to Ottawa and four centres in Southwest Ontario 
operational by 1976. Phase III will extend direct service to 
4 major centres in Eastern Ontario as well as providing line 
service from Sudbury and Thunder Bay to seven population centres 
in Northern Ontario. Completion of the program is expected by 
1981. 



543. CJRT-FM Corporation . The Open College, started by Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute in 1971, offers degree-level, off-campus, credit cours. 
through a mix of radio, correspondence, television and study weekends. An 
interim advisory board was established (April 4, 1974) to help inaugurate 
the affairs of CJRT-FM Corporation through which the continuation of 
community-oriented, cultural broadcasting facility in the Open College 
format is to be ensured. Ryerson still holds the broadcast licence. 



3. Grants to the Arts^ ^ 

544. Government support of the arts is accomplisi -d through the Ontario 
Arts Council a-^ ., to support capital projects, through MCU's Grants for 
Cultural Support. 

Ontario Arts Council 

The Ontario Arts Council is an independent agency of the Ontario 
Government created by Bill //162 of the 26th Legislature in 1963. 
The Council, consisting of twe''ve members appointed by the 
government and serving without pay, meets regularly to formulate 
policy and help establish priorities. • For its first nine years, 
the Council received an annual subvention from the Ministry of 
Education; in April 1972, it joined the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities. According to Bill //162, the Council is expected 
"to promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of 
works of art." 44 

Four categories of grants are made to performing groups, creative 
artists and art service organizations. These are, operating grants 
to organizations; creativity grants to individuals; arts in 
education grants; and grants in support of service projects. In 
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addition the Arts Council advises and consults with members of 
the arts community, develops projects aimed at promoting and 
developing the arts and the public interest in them throughout 
the province. The Council collaborates with similar-minded 
bodies or other levels of government and encourages support for 
the arts in many ways. All grants and awards are decided by 
the Council in response to direct application from individuals 
and organizations actively engaged (and usually on a professional 
basis) in the creative and performing arts. 



545. Grants for Cultural Support . Financial allocations under this program 
are intended as seed rr ney to indicate the commitment of the Province to the 
encouragement of cultu^^al activities by establishing and improving the 
facilities which house them. 



4. Outreach Ontario 

546. The program "Outreach Ontario" is intended to increase access to the 
province's cultural resources. Traditionally, many such resources have been 
located in Ontario's most heavily populated areas. It is designed to 
encourage the co-operation among cultural organizations and institutions 
which will broaden citizen participation. Outreach Ontario funds are made 
available to expand the extension programs of specific cultural institutions; 
to encourage public libraries to bring in creative and performing artists 
and craftsmen; and to improve collections of Canadian books. The program 
encourages cultural agencies to respond to local initiatives in communities 
throughout Ontario. 



C. Government Policy 

i47. The problem of policy development in relation to cultural resources 
is only as recent as the creation of the Cultural Affairs Division in 1973. 
(Policy-making is, of course, a prerogative of Cabinet). Before that time 
government responsibilities were spread amongst a variety of semi-autonomous 
organisations and throughout several departments. Since then, the Cultural 
Policy Development and Co-ordination Branch has been created and certain 
principles basic to the formulation of cultural policy enunciated. Furlher- 
more it has become apparent from the actions of the government, that the 
stated goals of co-ordination, decentralization and accessibility are also 
being pursued in the cultural sector. In addition, the expansion of 
activities and funds, not apparent in other sectors, has been given high 
priority. 



1. Policy Formulatioi 

548. In July, 1974, MCU announced the formation of a third branch within 
the Cultural Affairs Division, the Cultural Policy Development and 

er|c 



Co-ordination Branch. Some of its functions are to: 



co-ordinate the development of cultural policy designed to 
promote accessibility, diffusion and participation 

identify development plans and areas of cultural concern in 
consultation with other officials within the Ministry, its 
agencies, institutions and corporations, the Federal Government, 
other ministries and municipalities, etc. 

negotiate and identify the extent of possible provincial 
involvement in various co-operative ventures 

promote co-operation and co-ordination of provincial cultural 
activities . 



or;ollcI;^nH^^°"'"^ principles have been outlined to guide the development 
of policy and program. In as much as the Cultural Affairs Division is the 
focus of government cultural activity, it has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of ensuring that cultural development is both creative and partic- 
ipatory; being responsive to individual and/or group initiatives without 
becoming the focus of cultural decision-making; emphasizing creative 
activities and fostering the development of individual creative and 
performing artists; and, using the broadest possible range of cultural media 

enrJ^Lf^r.- ^'"k preservation. In addition, accessibility to cultural 

enrichment is to be broadened and ensured Ly: 

". encouraging creative and artistic experience/involvement for 
the individual in the education system; 

. fostering cultural development in conanunities outside the 
lar^e urban areas; 

. encouraging a greater excnange of cultural resources both 
intra-provincially, inter-proviucially and internationally; 

. ensuring that conanunities and individuals with limited 
resources benefit fully from efforts made in the areas 
mentioned above. "^5 



2 . Decentralization 

550. Prior to the seventies, provincial cultural facilities .ere con- 
centrated in the area of Metropolitan Toronto. Since the reorganization 
ot MCJ, the government has made a concerted effort to strengthen cultural 
resources throughout the province. The 1972-3 Estimates Vote for local and 
Regional Organizations, for example, was $9,396,500 as opposed to 
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$16,116,000 lor Provincial Institutions and Organizations - a difference of 
$6,72 million. In the 1973-74 Estimates these votes were $14,714,900 and 
$18,911,8-0 respectively - a difference of only $4.2 million. Both museums 
and public libraries across Ontario are benefiting from increased government 
assistance in both financial and technical matters. Grants to Local Museums 
rose 238% between 1973-4 and 1974-5. Grants to Regional Libraries rose $.05 
(to $.45) per capita and to County and Local Libraries $.15 (to $1.50) per 
capita. 



551. AGO, ROM and the Ontario Arts Council have all developed extension 
programs planned on a regional basis. The Council for example is introducing 
a system of local community "correspondents" who live and work in the towns 
served and involved in the local arts programs. The role of "Outreach 
Ontario" in stimulating community participation was discussed earlier. OECA 
maintains five Regional Councils (Northwestern, Northeastern, Eastern, 
South Central and Southwestern) of 15 members each to advise the Board of 
Directors on the particular needs and attitudes of their respective regions. 
Under the phased expansion program already described, OECA will have 19 
broadcast points in operation by 1981. As the Minister noted: 

We are all making a conscious and continuing effort to develop 
ways of decentralizing Ontario's cultural resources to enable 
the maximum number of people from all areas of the Province to 
benefit from them. 



3. Provisions for Bilingualism 

552. As with other sectors of post-secondary education, the bilingual 
aspect of cultural affairs has been subject to public scrutiny by a govern- 
ment appointed commission - the Comite Franco-ontarien d'Enquete Culturelle - 
which reported in 1968. Among its recommendations relevant to this enquiry 
are those directed to the Ontario Arts Council and to libraries, art 
galleries and other services. The Arts Council has responded by creating 
a Franco-Ontarian Office to provide consultation, research, animation, 
development and granting in all artistic disciplines specifically for the 
Franco-Ontarian community. The mandate of OECA stipulates that uh^ 
authority must broadcast to the francophone community. It allots 10% of 
the production credits to fulfilling this goal by producing and buying 
programs in French. The recommendations of the Committee with regard to 
public libraries have also received recognition in that the province makes 
special grants to Regional Boards for upgrading the calibre of French 
language book stocks ($.40 per capita in 1974-75). 



553. The broadening of the Ministry's responsibilities to cover a wide 
post-secondary spectrum has been reflected in the government's intentions 
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towards francophones of all ages. 

Tandis que nous travaillons, avec le gouvernement f ede'ral, a 
l^etablissement J' installations et de programmes a 
1' intention des francophones, nous devons nous assurer aussi 
que ces installations et programmes desservent tous ces 
groupes, qu'ils desservent la totalite de la collectivite 
francophone et non pas seulement le groupe traditionnel 
des jeunes etudiants.*' 

Th^ appolatment la September, 1974, of the Advisory Couatll on Ftanco- 



Expansion and Enrichment 

554. The government's intention of expanding and enriching cultural 
facilities and resources throughout Ontario is proven by its provision of 
funding to public libraries and museums; by the introduction of its new 
program for architectural/historical building conservancy; and by its 

o?"^i',^r;^ i.^nV y^^^) t° the successful implementation 

of Outreach Ontario". All of these activities are designed to expand, and 
at the same time, to enrich the cultural affairs network throughout Ontario. 
Their existence 

...provide(s) ample evidence of the guiding pi ..ciples which 
have governed our approach to the whole area of cultural affairs 
in Ontario. That approach is to create a framework within which 
artistic excellence can be attained, cultural initiatives can 
flourish and receive support throughout the Province and a rich 
cultural life can be enjoyed not only in major urban centres but 
by citizens in all parts of Ontario. 48 



5. Funding 

555. Support for cultural development in the province is provided through 
the Cultural and General Education Program of the Ministry's budget. The 
amount granted has risen from $29.2 million in 1972-73 to an estimated 
tlr K l^^^--^^. There is a great diversity of funding methods 

through which the constituents of the Cultural Affairs Division are supported. 
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Some programs, such as those relating to libraries and local museums, are 
funded on a formula basis. Most of the cultural agencies, on the other 
hand, control expenditure through their Boards. Still others are funded on 
a review basis, their budget submissions being subject to review and 
reconunendation by OCUA. The Cultural Affairs Division is currently 
developing a conceptual framework which will provide for the equitable 
allocation of resources among its various agencies, institutions and programs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



MAJOR ISSUES AND TRENDS 
IN 

POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
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556. Past and future are separated by reform, abrupt change and even by 
revolution. Any sense of continuity is imposed by the retrospect of history. 
The reviewer of post-secondary education one hundred years hence will probably 
place the developments of the period 1975/1985 within a gentle continuum; 
but we who do not know 1985 fee', that we are involved in dramatic change. 



557. Portents of change are embraced within the following issues. All of 
them are debatable; but all are current in any lively discussion of post- 
secondary education. 

The extent to which opportunities for educational improvement rest 
foursquare upon an institutional framework. 

A reassessment of the "work-ethic" in society which may be inferred 
from such current manifestations as questioning the ideals of the 
comsumer society; disillusionment with 'system'; and the small but 
significant resurgence of interest in simple, manual crafts and the 
influence of non-Christian, introspective ideals. 

The credibility of credentials as the most appropriate and suitable 
measure for employment in an increasingly literate society. 

The growing chasm between "learning", a peculiarly human pursuit, and 
the imposed professional service of "education". 

The problem of providing, for those who enter formal courses of post- 
secondary education late in life, opportunities which equal those 
offered students entering directly from secondary school. 

The seeming conundrum posed by the public accountability of 
autonomous institutions. 

Conflicts within the universities arising from concern and confusion 
over academic integrity and relevance; the democratic process and 
excellence; public and private accountability in research; and the 
purpose of graduate studies. 

The uncertain role of the CAATs within the context of growing com- 
munity participation in the many resources of post-compulsory 
education. 

The extent and kind of influence imposed by the federal presence on 
post-secondary education through manpower training programs, support 
to "cultural" endeavours, research funding and the informally educative 
projects sponsored by LIP and similar grants. 
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A single ministry of government is not in a position to come to grips with 
these issues in the way in which they have just been categorized. However 
wMch"^h' ' development of policy under more acceptable headings, with' 
which this Chapter will now deal. At the outset, however, it is app;opriat 
to summarize the work of several recent Committees whose Recommendations 

directed towards, or have a direct bearing upon, post-secondary educa- 



were 
tion. 



Recommendations for Reform 



whi;h ^'^1Q7^ ^^^^^'^^^^ °f University Affairs was a recent creation 
f cadre oJ nos '"'r^' relatively small, the government did not develop 
seventies 'X^ T" ' ''T" ' °' ^"^^^^^^ ""'^^ the 

education "h.r 1 '""''"^ ^" ^y^t^" °f higher 

TnaTrl Z "T. I ^"'^-P-dent commissions (or committees) of 

cJJizon; nf ly. '"'^ inquiries relies heavily on input from the 

X.rZ f P-^^^^nce. The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 

Ontario, for example, received a total of 742 briefs and conducted 38 public 

rlZlT , '''' ''''' ^'^^ ^oUouin^ section describes the f ^e 

reports which are currently before the government. It is important to 
appreciate that a major problem in any indepen. .nt inquiry system L that 
inteZ^ h'"h T '^^-"P^-'^l- °nly to the extent Jhat they can be 
integrated with the policy framework and budgetary constraints of government. 

^' Commission on Post-S econdary Education in Ontario (COP SE) 

niL ■ ^''f °f the Commission was intended to provide forward 

planning for the development of all post-secondary education in the province 
It was the first committee of inquiry to undertake the task on such a Clde- 

been'^io'uLe'd ^^^^ ^7^°-? ^^^^-n functions of the Com^issi^n had 
!e^lrr Legislature as early as June. 1967. although the 

ZTolnlr%r\T"' 2''' ^P"'- ''''' O-igi-lly eleven members were 
to t;i^te;n °f two student members brought the final total 

IppoJitment" ^hainnan was Dr. Douglas T. Wright who. at the time of 

appointment, was also Chairman of the Committee on University Affairs The 
major responsibility of the COPSE was: Airairs. The 

To consider, in the light of present provisions for university 
and other post-secondary education in Ontario, the pattern 
necessary to ensure the future effective development of post- 
secondary education in the Province during the period to 1980 
and in general terms to 1990. and make recommendations thereon.«9 

Referln.^'°H-r° I °' P^^^ticular concerns to be studied, the Terms of 

Reference directed the Commission to invite written briefs, hold public 
hearings and publish draft studies designed to generate public discussion. 
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A final report, The Learning Society , was presented in December, 1972. 
The 126 recommendations contained in the report reflect principles 
described in the text. The major theme underlying The Learning Society 
is that post-secondary resources should be made more available and more 
accessible. This ideal would be accomplished by enlarging the programs and 
deliveries from colleges and universities and by expanding alternatives to 
formal post-secondary education while ensuring the recognition (through 
certification) of learning acquired in any setting. 



560. The response of government to 
tinues. Initiatives for change have 
categories : 



the Commission's recommendations con- 
been inaugurated in the following 



Recurrent Education . While respecting the independence of the 
institutions, the government has improved the revenue generated 
by part-time students at universities by adjusting the formula and 
has provided special support for institutions offering courses 
in remote areas. 



561. Entry to the Manpower Market. The Report recommends the development 
of '*a provincial manpower policy that is compatible with those developed by 
the Federa^ Government and by other provincial governments'*. Such a policy 
has now been drafted in Ontario (see Chapter XI). The Report's recommenda- 
tions regarding in-service training, retraining and pretraining and the 
integration of theory and practice are substantially in effect. Their 
success depends in large measure upon the co-operation of employers. 



562. The Open Sector and the Open Academy . The resources of the Open 
Sector are to be found in such non-formal institutions of learning as 
libraries, galleries and museums. Programs of study conducted outside 
institutions were to be certified by the Open Academy. Government response 
to the COPSE Report has perhaps been greatest in this area. Funding to all 
cultural agencies has been increased substantially. Innovative methods of 
implementation such as co-operative programs (the Brantford Consortium) and 
radio programming (CJRT) are being supported. 



563. Minority Groups and Discrimination . COPSE called for more concern 
and action to ensure equitable treatment for women, native peoples and 
Franco-Ontarians in the post-secondary system. MCU has appointed a 
Francophone and Native Affairs Co-ordinator who has organized seminars and 
meetings with the two groups to ascertain their response to the COPSE recom- 
mendations. The Ministry has also made supplementary grants for library 
acquisitions in French. A task force has been formed to explore the needs 
of Indians in Ontario. MCU is conducting a study of the position of women 
in the institutions and agencies for which it has a responsibility. 
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56A. Financing. The recommendations of the Commission in this area were 
explained in Chapter IX. While the implications of ,he COPSE position are 
still under review the Ministry has introduced some measures which respond 
to the Report either specifically or in spirit. These include the extension 

■ full formula funding to church-related institutions; the inclusion of 
theology students under OSAP; recognition of excellence in the graduate 
scholarship program; and the introduction of programs for such students as 
do not currently qualify for assistance under OSAP. 



565. Structure. The structure recommended by the Commission gave executive 
powers to the "buffer" Councils associated with the three post-?econdary 
sectors allowing them to distribute funds and "plan and co-ordinate" the work 
of the institutions. This format has not been found acceptable by government 
and the newly appointed Ontario Council on University Affairs acts solely as 
an advisory body. The Commission's work initiated new thinking and new direc- 
tions in the province and many recent government actions go towards implement- 
ing its ideals. 



2. The Dupre" Report; Federalism and Policy Development ; The Case of Ad ult 
Occupational Training in Ontario. 

566. This report is a research project carried out under the auspices of the 
Centres for Industrial Relations and for Urban and Community Studies (University 
of Toronto) by J. Stefan Dupre', David Cameron, Graeme McKechnie and Theodore 
Rotenberg. It was financed by the Ministries of Education and Labour, and its 
publication was subsidized by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities The 
research, carried out between 1969 and 1972, analyses policy making and promo- 
tion Within a two-tier government system, taking as a specific example adult 
training in Ontario. The authors conclude that the basic problem is one of 
professional and jurisdictional conflict; that is, provincial educators versus 
federal economists. Difficulties in the areas of placement, counselling and 
training services might be resolved if; 

the selling of institutional training were to be conducted in an open 
market ; 

the divided jurisdictions were breached by assigning authority for adult 
training to economists and administrative generalists~a group common to 
both tiers; 

a provincial manpower placement service, (in the form of Ontario Manpower 
Centres), was to specialize in individual counselling training and place- 
ment, thereby freeing the federal placement service (in the form of Canada 
Manpower Centres) to concentrate on gathering and disseminating labour 
market information. 

Negotiations between the two governments on adult occupational training 
continue . 



IV 
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3. Task Force on Industrial Training (The Dymond Report) 

567. The Task Force was established in October, 1970, by the Ministry of 
Labour, as a step towards developing an industrial training act that would 
provide the legislative basis for formulating comprehensive policies to allow 
the rational development of manpower and industrial training. The Task Force 
had six members and was chaired by Dr. \\ R. Dymond. Most of the eleven 
clauses in the Terms of Reference relate to the development of training-in- 
industry. The major terms specified were to study: 

the relative responsibilities of government and industry for the 
development of the skills of the Ontario labour force; 

the various financial provisions that may be made for training-in-industry 
and their implications for the scope and volume of skill development in th 
Ontario labour force 

The Report, emphasizes the concept of employer-centred training (that is, 
training conducted by employers either for their own employees or for other 
individuals) as an option to institution-centred training or co-operative 
employer-institution training. 



568. The intent of the 48 recommendations is to reorganize government ad- 
ministration of industrial training; to modernize approaches to trades train- 
ing; and to co-ordinate training programs throughout the province. All 
employer-centred training would be brought under the jurisdiction of an 
Employer-Centred Training Branch of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
Employer-Centred Training Divisions would be established in all CAATs. How- 
ever, responsibility for selection of trainees, training methods and curric- 
ulum would lie with the employer. Financial resources would be determined 
for each program area of the college system by the Ministry, but the CAATs 
would be individually responsible for allocating the resources allotted to 
them. In addition, the modular training system is to be promoted; com- 
pulsory certification of tradesmen withdrawn (except motive power trades); 
and the following groups to be constituted within the Ministry: 

Labour Market and Vocational Information Service; 

Training Methods Development Service; 

Vocational Counselling Service; 

Training Registry and Information Service. 

Finally, there would be three types of advisory committee: 

Provincial Advisory Committees for each trade; 
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Regional Apprenticeship Committees to replace the local advisory 
committees; 

Training Advisory Committees to review the admission standards 
and practices for each training program. 

MCU has invited public response to the Report and is considering the briefs 
generated prior to acting upon the recommendations. 



^* Committees of the Legislative Assembly 

569. There are currently two parliamentary committees which have recently 
produced reports relevant to post-secondary education: the Select Committee 
on Economic and Cultural Nationalism appointed on December 17, 1971, and the 
Select Committee on the Utilization of Educational Facilities, which was also 
established on December 17, 1971. 

The Select Committee on Economic and Cultural Nationalism was appointed 

to review the Report of the Incerdepartmental Task Force on Foreign 
Investment and the current status of opinion and information on eco- 
nomic and cultural nationalism in Canada". In its Preliminary Report , 
published in 1972, the Committee, noting concern over the number of 
foreign nationals recruited by Ontario faculties, felt that an exam- 
ination and airing of issues related to that concern would be in the 
public interest. The results of the examination were published in an 
Interim Report, Colleges and Universities in Ontario, in 1973. The 
ConrniiLuec recommended discrimination in favour of hiring Canadians; 
more intensive developnient of graduate programs in order to enlarge 
the pool from which faculty members might be recruited; compulsory 
statistical reporting by universities; and the development of 

Canadian-content' programs, courses and materials. The most conten- 
tious recommendation (one from which tour of the eleven members dis- 
sented) suggested the imposition of a quota system should the patterns 
of new faculty appointments over the next three years not show sub- 
stantial progress towards greater participation by Canadian citizens 
and/or Canadian-trained teachers. The quotas, averaged over the sub- 
sequent seven years, would require that 80% of new appointments be 
Canadian citizens and that 70% be from Canadian-trained applicants. 



570. The Select Committee on the Utilization of Educational Facilities was 
directed primarily to "inquire into the potentialities and possibilities for 
the increased use of educational facilities throughout Ontario at all levels, 
including post-secondary facilities". The Committee's Interim Report Number 
Illlii- Openness in Education was published in July, 1974. The Committee 
recommends the establishment by statute of the Open Educational System for 
Ontario (OESO) which would "serve the learning needs of those in Ontario who 
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are not presently served by the existing institutions, by providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the students wherever they may te and in whatever 
forms are most relevant for their situations. 51 OESO would function through 
° Secretariat for Social Development as a central co-ordinating 

body providing educational opportunity by using community resources and 
tacllltles. 



Formats for the Future 

^I*^!! ^" «"^«'«"tial differences of opinion about the way in 
Which the individual co,r,pon^nts of a future pattern are shaped and integrated, 
there is general agreem.n. about the area which the pattern circumscribes, 
it must: 

provide opportunities lor the development of skills; 

. provide resources for -mproving the individual and collective 
quality of life; 

. include the testing ground for new ideas, whether or not these 
appear to be consistent with popular opinion. 

Hull ""^^ ^" ^ ^^^^^^ maximizes accessi- 

J ^A\ ^"dividual and is acceptably economical to the public. And 
t should be responsive to change by flexing to accommodate both the re- 
quirements of the "learner- and the needs of society while retaining its 
Integrity. ° 



1- The Emergent Pattern 

III'-,, P^tt^rn Which seems co be emerging in Ontario is not one that is 

designed and imposed by the Government, but is rather one which responds to 
public need and institutional integrity. 

It Includes: 

. fifteen universities. funH.ed currently to the extent of $484 million 
whose objectives include those which are traditionally c^prished by ' 
universities ' 

twenty-two colleges, whose principal functions are to provide career- 
oriented programs and to respond to community needs 

. a multiplicity of manpower training programs, many of which depend upon 
the resources of the CAATs 

. a system of 79 private vocational schools, the number of which is likely 
to increase with the new legislative provisions for 1975 

the ill-defined (and perhaps it should remain so) "open sector" which 
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iro^Z'^jr^ resources offered by libraries, galleries, museums, 
broadcasting, as well as more formal programs offered by universities 
colleges, community and commercial agencies, if the open sector is ex- 
panded to its hazy limits, it also embraces the very informal learning 
opportunities which are presented by most human activities. 



2. Trends Within Components 

t"iden?«J'?Jtn? °l J"^' described, it is possible 

Jor eJr^nfl tl / ^^^"^ ""^^ ^"'^^^ development of institutions 

I'geTSio.; J: mZiTT" °' "^"•'""^^ depend 
wS! ie SLe^LnT ^"^^'^P^^f °f the Dymond Report, which, in turn, 
tie FpLi^f r ^ "sP°nses from interested people and the attitude of 

the Federal Government. For the sector of private vocational schools the 
l^^Mctiola^J^ro'' definitions contained in , Canadian CUssi^JcIt o^ 
Ir nllll I Occupations opens the way for . .e development of schools 

^^^t'Z SHgrl^Lnt^r- " ^« -^--^ 



lint nf^l ""''f change in the work of the CAATs depends upon the ex- 

tent of their involve, ant with open sector activities. iJeir mardate couL 

?nt.; 'u'^"^ A« ^ Dissenting Opinion to t^e Sird 

interim Report of the Select Committee on the Utilization of Educational 
bee" vesSd";5:rth potential therefore, to achieve openness has ^ ready 
been vested with the community colleges". However, any extension of college 

(l^ I'udJne ^ch^;? r^'n''' '^^"'^ '""^ relationship with other ageJ il^ , 

gL"graX^rJL°^Xe"r: ^'^^'^ ^""^^"^^ 



llliiir. J r : Pe'^haps. and improper for a government ministry to 

predict the shape of the universities in the future complex of post-coLuLory 
education. However it is not unreasonable to suggest that, during tSe perS 
of rapid expansion in the 1960's (which was encouraged by government) objec- 
tives, once definable, became concealed under the curve of'expo'nt ll g^^^th. 

JJ«ici t ^ " u'" °' '""^ university has changed. It i- more 

difficult to be precise about the way in which it has changed. And while the 
university has commendably become more socially conscious.%he question has 
to be asked whether the concept of excellence as a criterion of the university 

"""/"^ly established or whether it has been eroded. Economic 
constraints (which are so frequently the lever, however illogical) are press- 
ing the universities into rethinking their role. And the future pattern of 
post-compulsory education will undoubtedly show a clearer component provided 
by the universities, one which, in all probability, will reflect a greater 
collaboration between them. & ^ ^ 
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3. Post-Compulsory Resources and Regionalization 

576. lile there is no suggestion that the prospect is in the offing, it 
would be negligent to omit the possibilities offered by regionalisation of 
post-compulsory resources. Under such a scheme, it might be assumed that 
the mnistry would take a less direct hand in the operation of the colleges 
and the distribution of funds to institutions and agencies. Rather, the 
integrated needs of each region would be assessed, and within operating guide- 
lines, operating funds to a region would be distributed (by regional decision) 
to the resources. The case for decentralization is frequently heard; and 
decentralization has been attempted and, in some cases, effected in other 
mandates, Yugoslavia, for example. The case can be plausibly made for de- 
centralization in post-compulsory education. 



Financing Post-Secondary Education 

577. The total government expenditure (operating and capital costs) on in- 
stitutional post-secondary education has risen from $82.5 millions in 1962 
to a Budget Estimate of $768 millions in 1975/76. Changes in the per capita 
cost rose from $13 in 1962 to $101 in 1971. In terms of the gross provincial 
product, the percentage grew by one and one half points, from 0.5 in ] 961/62 
to 2.0 in 1971/72, The open-ended nature of the operating grants formula and 
the interim capital grants formula allowed uninhibited growth in colleges and 
universities. The universities set their own admission standards; the colleges 
are expected to accept students who are either suitably qualified or over 19 
years old. 



578. However, during the past three or four years, the following constraints 
sign a more controlled rate of expenditure: 

Imposition of a moratorium on capital funding 

Embargo on new graduate programs, pending ACAP assessment 

Smaller increases in the BIU 

Requirement of greater output from the existing 5 medical schools, rather 
than the establishment of a sixth 

Gradual elimination of revenue cn behalf of new non-credit courses, at the 
CAATs. 

Introduction of slip-year financing which, while allowing a year's lead- 
time, acts also as a disincentive to rapid growth. 

The inappropriateness of the formula became more apparent as the number of 
universities receiving non-formula grants rose, in 1974, from foui to seven. 
And the announcement of operating grants for 1974/5 was accompanied by the 
request that OCUA develop the most equitable means of distribution. The fact 
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that the overall increase in funds from the government (16.9% over the nre- 
vious year) has been emphasized more than the increase in the BIU (7 47) is 
a fair indication that government wishes the public to see the extent of 
total resources made available to the post-secondary institutions, that it 
t^onate'irin'"''^'''' '""'''''^^ '° ^ha^ ^opoJ- 

^adT"'L"s;:t::' ''^^ '^'^-^^ ^--^^ — -^n b'e 



1- Competition for Public Funds 

funds ""Jt'thrMT'^"! 'T''' ' hierarchy in fact, to the competition for 
it . I t r P^^t-se'^ondary policies compete for priority 

i t^J oflon : n"''''" Development Policy Field.'tL Mn- 

istry of Colleges and Universities must vie with the Ministries of Health 
Cornmunity and Social Services, and Education. At the Mini t^rievef J^^e 
A L rr^C^u' ee A r'^' priorities attached to the needs'of C^ltu a 

Affairs. College Affairs and Manpower Training and University Affairs In 

Te'nt Tf llTlZr'' 'h' ^^^^ long-range plans for the develop- 

ment of the post-secondary system as a whole be drawn up. based or clearlv 
a\ :L a^d''^' objectives. These objectives should'deal ^ith ed ca o'n 

as a whole and should relate it to the society in which it occurs. 

2. Distribution of Public Funds 

to V '^"T characteristics usually identified as being crucial 

onda^v tr'T""' °' -"-tive systems for allocating resources to post^sec- 
ondary education. These are equity, efficiency and accountability. 

■ fSlfand"^n" ''r'?.'! di«t-buted equitably across the social 

Strata and all sectors should benefit. 

trlbfSl^T^ The distribution system is seen to be efficient if it con- 
tributes towards achieving the social goals of post-secondary education! 

• Accountability. Public interest in the uses to which public funds are 
put should be expected and encouraged. 

^n^'hf n""^''^'"''°" involves the development of post-compulsory education 

iat^re wiU ^e" 7"" n' ''f'^'''^''^- ^^^^-^ ^or education of a recurrent 
nature will be complex. But the real issue is likely to arise in develooine 
a system that will serve both formal and non-formal post-secondary educ^ Jon 
ope^lect"'"''''' '"^''^'^ °' ''''' ^^^^ informallind °" 

s a^;y'^:pe"c":::^ ^ wen-defied position in Ontario's 



3- Alternative Sources of. Funding 

581. Under the present system of formula-based grants, the institutions 
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receive 85% of their operating revenue from government, the remaining per- 
centage comprising mostly student fees. Given the current constraints 
against increasing the level of government funding to post-secondary educa- 
tion, what alternative sources might be utilized? The options involve either 
increasing the percentage occupied by fees thereby placing more of the re- 
sponsibility on the individual student or initiating private sector funding. 
The Commission on Post-Secondary Education seemed to opt for a combination of 
the two by recommending higher student fees (with a concomitant student sup- 
port plan) as well as the separation of research from instructional costs. 
This latter action could logically lead, through the creation of competitive 
research institutes, to increased revenue. 



582. Private sector funding may derive fron two major sources: employer- 
centred training and support from industry. An example of the latter case 
is York University's launching of a fund-raising campaign. Alternatively, 
if the Ontario post-secondary system is to develop such indicators of the 
post-compulsory system as recurrent education then contributions from the 
industrial sector might be expected. The Report on the Task Force on Indus- 
trial Training suggests that training by employers which meets public train- 
ing objectives is a feasible and desirable alternative to institutional 
training. 



583. Funding the individual rather than the institution requires a compre- 
hensive system of financial assistance which would enable the student to pay 
the higher fees engendered by the nature of such a method. The adoption of 
a continge^ ^.y repayment scheme of assistance is often coupled with the con- 
cept of individual funding and has the benefit of lowering government cost 
when repayment is made. ;/hile funding via fees would present management 
difficulties it may embody the system most suited to promoting equal icces- 
sibility to all kinds of post-compulsory education. Individual funding may 
well prove desirable in that it may be adapted to all kinds of post-compul- 
sory education from occupational training through institutional forms to 
open sector activities. Furthermore, it is congruent with an intermediate 
theoretical position for institutional funding described recently by 
Dr. J. Gordon Parr where ^ 

....a proportion of funding that is not based upon student 
numbers — perhaps it should depend upon the scholarship and 
research of the faculty; a proportion that is paid directly 
to the university dependent upon student enrolment and a 
substantial fee paid by the students. 52 



incre asing Accessibility in Ontario 

584. The word accessibility, as applied to education, has many facets. 
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Beyond the provision of the facilities to which access may be gained, there 
are the connotations of 'choice* and 'opportunity' to be considered. Choice, 
as used here, implies the existence of a diversity of institutional formats 
among which the individual may choose. Opportunity, on the other hand, im- 
plies the provision of a climate, both social and physical, conducive to the 
individual's pursuit of his educational objective. And the provision of this 
climate is not properly a post-secondary concern since the decision to pursue 
is made very much earlier in life. How many and what kind of people are ed- 
ucated at the post-secondary level is, then, primarily a social problem. It 
is not just a problem of how much is earned by an individual's parents but 
also of where that individual lives in Ontario; what language is spoken at 
home; and of how old or of what sex the individual is. 



1. Financial Accessibility 

585. Without evidence of the individual's desire to participate in higher 
education, the question of financial solvenc^i^ immaterial and to a great 
extent irrelevant. Many jurisdictions have attempted to increase the par- 
ticipation rate of students from poor families through schemes of loans and/or 
grants. Often such financial aids have been accompanied by academic upgrading 
programs designed to overcome in one year the educational neglect of many, A 
major conclusion reached in the studies which have monitored and evaluated 
these systems is that greater benefit is conferred upon the children of 
wealthy parents. Current improvements and developing trends in health care 
and counselling in the province suggest that early childhood environments of 
many children are being ameliorated. 



2 . Geographic Accessibility 

586. With an overall area of 412,582 square miles and a population distri- 
bution pattern that is characterized by northern sparsity, Ontario's ability 
to equalize geographic accessibility lies not so much in the creation of more 
institutions but either in utilizing those forms of educational technology 
that nullify the distance factor or in providing the traditional forms in 
innovative settings. By extending the ETV signal across the province, the 
Ontario Educational Communications Authority will be in a position to provide 
the technical means for carrying non-formal education into individual homes. 
The d evelopment of a technological framework for disseminating post— secondary 
education has serious implications for the de/elopment of information support 
systems (such as libraries) for the student. The consortium approach is one 
that has possibilities for growth even within current budgetary restraint, 
depending as it does on cooperation between existing institutions to meet the 
educational needs of communities. Such forms bring to the citizens of small 
towns the benefits of class instruction and interaction without the accom- 
panying problem of educational empire-building. The Ontario Government has 
recently endorsed development of the consortium approach in Brantford and 
Brant County. 
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3. Linguistic Accessibility 

587. As with most issues surrounding accessibility the problem basically 
is one of social justice. In the case of Franco-Ontarians it is the right 
of an officially-recognized minority to be educated in the language of its 
culture. In the case of the native peoples the more fundamental issue of 
societal survival is at stake. A major factor in improving linguistic 
accessibility is the need for good communications a factor constantly 
stressed by both groups. 



?f An. '^•'^ g°;'ernment has answered the repeated requests of francophone groups 
in Ontario and the recommendations of committees of inquiry by the recent 
appointment of an Advisory Council on Franco-Ontarian Affairs. The Council 
will inform the Minister on matters which concern francophones in all com- 
ponents of post-secondary education. Grants to bilingual institutions have 
been reviewed and generally improved and supplementary grants to build up 
French language collections in libraries have been made. The fact remains, 
however that in a province the majority of whose population speaks English, 
truly fluent bilingualism is more frequently found in citizens whose native 
lu '.guap? IS French. 



589. What of the problems posed by native peoples' education and the In- 
herent communications gap involved? The Ministry of Colleges and Univer-'--- 
has formed a Task Force on the Educational Needs of Native Peoples to in- 
vestigate, during 1975. the native peoples own assessment of their educational 
needs and the measures which the^r recommend to meet those needs. Of the nine 
members 5^ represent native peoples' associations and 4. ministries of govern- 
nier;L. A grass-roots approach will be taken with the Task Force visiting 
areas of Ontario where native peoples reside. Visits will only be made at 
the invitation of the President of the appropriate native peoples' association 



s 



4. The Age Factor 

590. The recognition by government of the lifetime learning style advocated 
by COPSE has helped spread participation in post-secondary education more 
evenly throughout the population. The government's encouragement of part-time 
participation in formal post-secondary education is shown by the following 
measures which have been introduced over the past three years: 

. adjustment of weighting of part-time students in formula calculations 

counting 3 courses as full-time for OSAP purposes 

drafting of improvements to the part-time loan fund 

extension of the part-time bursary fund beyond the pilot project 
stage. 
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5. The Sex Factor 

591. The ^-ttitude towards women in higher education reflects public 
attitudes towards women in general. Changes in society's concept of women 
will effect changes in their status as students, staff and administrators. 
Increasing the participation of women in higher education bficomes, then, a 
matter of changing the attitudes of bo:h men and women and it is a debatable 
point as to whether legislation alone can accomplish that. It is possible 
that trends in tiie economy, such as the recent rapid growth of the service 
sector where opportunities for women are readily available, will count more 
towards achieving real equality than can direct intervention by government 
From the available data, it would appear that the available pool of talent 
is not fully utilized in Ontario. In 1969-70 the number of female and 
graduates enrolled full-time was only 53% of the male total although the 
numbers of male and female Grade 13 graduands in each of the previous few 
years had been approximately equal. Participation is even more unequal at 
the graduate level. In 1969-70 the percentage of master^D and doctorates 
awarded to women was 26% and 10^ respectively of the total number awarded. 



592. While affirmative action programs might accelerate change, there is 
evidence that a self-correcting element is entering the picture. The number 
of women enrolled in professional faculties has increased over the past few 
years and women are filling more, (relative to men) of the total under- 
graduate places. Presumably, with time, graduate and staff percentaj,e 
frequencies will rise as a result of this trend. The immediate question 
concerns the pace at which such change should occur and w'nether the tide 
will turn more quickly under the impulse of government incentives rather 
than through societal trends. 



b . Future Developments 

593. What effects are current trends likely to have on equalizing drccss 
for fvture generations? While improvements to student assistance will 
at:.ompt to make all forms of post-secondary education increasingly accessible, 
deeper-rooted social inequalities minimize the effectiveness of financial 
aid. Simply, there is not an even distribution of motivation and preparation. 
To soiK extunt, this disparity is reduced by the availability of manpower 
train programs; but although these open the door to worthwhile skills — 
and p£ : haps to financially attractive careers — societal attitudes do not 
place the same stamp of approval upon all post-secondary programs. 



59 4. Within the universities, a liberalisation of the "mature student" 
clause and an easier acceptance of students with minimal requirements suggests 
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increased participation. But it may be argued that ^he effect is not so 
much to penetrate new socio-economic groups as much as to encourage I 
greater numoer of less qualified people from the same socio-economic groups 
been h'% T"" admission in the universities has. ostLsibir 

H : V " °;::':n'":;::"ed'r'' '""^'^ ^" P"'^^"^- ^° 

by inc^easeS sta^f fr J/'ri!"" °^ students is consumed 

s:ns:b^"^::n^::n1'd:;^n^th"r^a 1e„"y;:rs°)' 'l:tTr.ll ""^^"^^ 
qu<ij....4.ications choosing to attend the paaTc tk-so u u , ^^^auc axxx 

prooaoie that the CAATs might capture «ore Grade XIII students. 



not diminish. The independence of such variables as costs, rewards personal 

tradit nT' r'''^ °' professional teaching 

tradition, social status to name only a few all nr^-rlnH^ f,„,-. ^' 

:ZiT.z' ''I ™^ bi:";h!"A?rt;a"f t ra?eT:^^ 

Oh all other things being equar'-and wl,o has ever found them so? 
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GLOSSARY 



1. Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) : established in 1971 
as a committee of The Ontario Council on Graduate Studies to assess 
and co-ordinate graduate programs. 

2. AEFO - L'Association des Enseignants Franco-Ontariens - an affiliate 
of OTP for Franco-Ontarian teachers. 

3. Apprenticeship and Tradesmens' Qualification Act, 1964: is the 
legislation governing the education of apprentices and the qualifica- 
tions of tradesmen in Ontario. 

4. Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology of Ontario 
(ACAATO): founded in 1968 to encourage communication within the 
college system. 

5. Church- Related Institutions: those degree-granting institutions which, 
because of their affiliation with a religious denomination, qualified 
for only 50% formula grant between 1966-67 and 1972-73. 

6. CAAT - acronym for college of applied arts and technology of which 
there are 22 in Ontario (see Chapter 7). 

7. COPSE - The Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario was 
appointed in 1969 to plan the course of post-secondary education to 
1980. Its final report. The Learning Society , was presented in 1972. 

8. CPUO - The Committee of Presidents of Provincially-Assisted Universities 
in Ontario was inaugurated in 1962. Its name was changed to The Council 
of Ontario Universities in 1971. 

9. CUA/OCUA - The Committee on University Affairs which was formed to 
advise the Minister on university matters was appointed in 1964. Its 
work was terminated in April 1974 and its advisory functions taken 
over by The Ontario Council on University Affairs. 

. Council of Regents - was created in 1965 to assist the Minister in 
planning the development of the CAAT system. 

. County - an administrative district of the province. The county 
form of municipal government is used in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 

. Department of Education - The former name of the Ministry of Education, 
Ontario. 

. ERAS - The Education Resources Allocation System - a system that 
emphasizes planning and evaluation as the keys to better management 
of resources and change. 
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14. Formula Financing - is the term applied to the manner in which operating 
grants for post-secondary institutions are calculated • It is based on 

a system of weighting enrolments (see Chapter 9) • 

15. FWTAO - The Federation of Women Teachers* Associations of Ontario - 
an affiliate of OTF for women teachers. 

16. Grammar Schools - the early name for secondary schools. 

17. Health Sciences Education Committee - comprising members from the 
two Ministries concerned (Colleges and Universities and Health) its 
function is to plan for education in the health occupations.* 

18. ICCC - The Interministerial Cultural Co-ordinating Committee co-ordinates 
the development of cultural programs in six ministries: Agriculture 

and Food, Colleges and Universities, Community and Social Services, 
Education, Natural Resources and Industry and Tourism. 

19. MYP - The Government's annual Multi-Year Plan. 

20. OAEAO - The Ontario Association of Education Administration Officials 
- an organization of school board supervisory officers and education 
business officials. 

21. OCSA - The Ontario Committee on Student Awards existed from 1966 to 
1974 to advise the Minister in the area of student assistance. A new 
advisory group is currently being constituted, 

22. OCUFA - The Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 
is the collective voice of faculty members. 

23. OECA - The Ontario Education Communications Authority - the organization 
responsible for educational television in Ontario. 

24. OECTA - The Ontario English Catholic Teacuers' Association - an 
affiliate of OTF for English Catholic teachers. 

25. OFHSA - The Ontario Federation of Home aiid School Associations. 

26. Ontario Graduate Fellowship Program (OC'c ) - ran between 1963 and 1973 
and was aimed at increasing the hun^sn resources for university staffing. 
It was replaced in 1974, by The Ontario Graduate Scholarship (OGS) 
program which places greater emphasis on academic achievement. 

27. OISE - The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education - the primary 
educational research institution in Ontario, combining research and 
graduate studies. 

28. OMCC - The Ontario Manpower Co-ordinating Committee operates through 
the Cabinet Committee on Social Development to formulate manpower 
objectives, policies and programs. 
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29. OPSMTF - The Ontario Public School Men Teachers' Federation - an 
affiliate c,f OTF for male elementary school teachers. 

30. OSAP - The Ontario Student Assistance Program is a joint tederal - 
provincial program providing financial assistance in the form of 
grants (provincial) and loans (federal) to post-secondary students. 

31. OSSTF - The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation - an 
affiliate of the OTF for secondary school teachers. 

32. OTEC - The Ontario Teacher Education College - the Ministry-operated 
two-campus teacher training institution. 

33. OTF - Ontario Teachers' Federation - the "parent" teacher organization 
to whica all teachers in Ontario must belong. 

34. Ontario Universities Capital Aid Corporation (OUCAC) - established 
in 1964 and administered by the Ministry of Treasury, Economics 
and Intergovernmental Affairs, OUCAC provides capital support in 
post-secondary institutions by purchasing debentures issued by them 
for capital projects approved by the Minister. 

35. Ontario Universities Program for Instructional Development - operating 
^'J^xn (CUA/COU) Subconunittee on Instructional Development, 
OUPID IS expected to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of 
instruction. ' 

36. Policy and Priorities Board - has the Premier of the Province of 
Ontario as Chairman and the Chairman of the Management Board, the 
minister of Treasury, Economics and Inter-Governmental Affairs 
and the Provincial Secretaries for Resources Development, Social 
Development and Justice as members. 

37. Separate Schools - elementary schools operated by a Roman Catholic 
Separate School Board. These schools are f lanced by taxpayers 
who direct their education taxes to the Roman Catholic Separate 
School Board. 

38. Slip-year - is the term applied to the method of calculating operating 
grants on the basis of the prior year's enrolment rather than on that 
or the current year. 

39. Toronto Normal School - The first formal teacher-training institution 
in Ontario - founded in 1847. 
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REFERENCES 



PART II Elementary and Secondary Education 



1. The great majority of those who speak both English and French have French 
as their mother tongue. 

2. The Role and Structure of the Ministry of Education, Ontario released 
September 1972 by the Honourable T.L. Wells. Minister of Education. 

3. Many programs and services listed in (a) and (b) above are available in 
• both French and English. 

4. "Program delivery" is an expression which has come to mean, in Ontario, 
all aspects of providiag school programs to children. Included, therefore 
are interpretation of policy, provision of planning and evaluation 
assistance, implementation of new ideas, provision of finances and so on. 

5. Board Supervisory Officers are senior local education officials whose 
appointments have been approved by the Minister of Education. 

6. The change from elementary to secondary generally occurs halfway through 
the Intermediate Division, i.e. Kindergarten to Grade 8 in elementary 
school and years 1 to 5 in secondary. Other patterns exist, however, 
such as combining Grades 7 and 8 as a senior elementary school or 
combining Grades 7, 8, and 9 in a junior high school. The choice of 
pattern is left to the school board. 

7. The colour of the listing is a characteristic of the particular affiliate 
and pink is used here for illustrative purposes. 

Pink is actually used by the Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation 
The other affiliates use different colours but the message is the same. 



PART III Post-Secondary Education 



1. Norman A. Sisco "Ontario Council of Regents for Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology" in Agencies for Higher Education in Ontario 
(Toronto: Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1974), p. 28. 

2. Although they were specifically designed to be community-centred, 
they were not planned to be community colleges in the American style. 

3. "Constitution of the Association of Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology" mimeographed (March 6, 1972), p. 1 

4. The College Bibliocentre is now a division of Centennial College. 
A Management Committee representing ACAATO, offers advice and 
assistance in its operation. 
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5. Ministry of Colleges and Universities "Cuidelines for Provincial 
Consultative Committees'* mimeographed (January, 1974), p. 1. 

6. Statement by the Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
Concerning Admission to Univcjrsity of Students from CAATs and Other 
Non-University Institutions of Post-Secondary Education, (Toronto: 
May, 1968). 

7. Task Force on Industrial Training, Training For Ontario's Future 
(Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1973), p. 8^. 

8. Systems Research Group, The Ontario Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology; Prepared for the Commission on Post-Secondary Education 
in Ontario (Toronto: Queen's Printer, 1972). 

9. Report of the Minister of University Affairs of Ontario , 1967, p. 10. 

10. Less than $5 million was allocated by the govarnment to universities 
in 1949-50. 

11. Ontario Legislature, Bill 68: an Act to amend the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities Act, 1971, (Toronto; 1974) p. 3. 

12. A formal constitution was adopted on December 9, 1966, under the name 
of The Committee of Presidents of Universities of Untario. The name 
was changed by constitutional amendment (on April 16, 1971) to The 
Council of Ontario Universities at which time two votes (the President 
plus one) were given to each memh^r. 

13. Committee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario, Campus and Forum : 
Third Annual Review, 1968-69 (Toronto, 1969) p. 6. 

14. Council of Ontario Universities, Stimulus and Response; Sixth Annual 
Review, 1971-72, (Toronto: 1972), p. 12. 

15. The full-time equivalent (FTE) of part-tirne staff is calculated by 
dividing the total salaries paid (including graduate teaching 
assistants) by the average salary for full-time teaching staff at 
each university. 

16. Report of the Committee on University Affairs of Ontario for 1972-73 
and 1973-74 , p, 16^ 

17. Report of the Minister of University Affairs of Ontario 1968-69 , p. 13, 

18. Control is used only loosely in that the amount of the total expenditure 
depends on the level at which the Basic Income Unit is set. 

19. Report of the Committee on University Affairs of Ontario 1969-70 , p. 22. 

20. Report of the Committee on University Affairs, 1968-69 , p. 32. 

21. Department of Colleges and Universities, Capital Formula , (1971), p. 7. 
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22. lOOX of course cost is recoverable when eligible students are 
referred from Canada Manpower Centres. 

23. In Ontario there are 5 univer/iities—McMaster, Ottawa, Queen's, 
Toronto and Western— which form the nucleus of the Province's 
Health Sciences Centres. 

Federal/Provincial Fisca l Arrangements Act. 1967 . Section 13, (a), (i). 

25. Report of the KinisfPr of University Affairs of Ontario 1969-70 . r,. 14. 

26. Department of University Affairs, "Press Release" 1967. 

27. Department of University Affairs, "Student Awards: A Statement 
Prepared in Response to Criticisms presp.nted by the Students' 
Administrative Council of the University of Toronto" (Mimeo: n.d.). 

28. See Committee on Government Productivity, Interim Report Number Three : 
Report on the Structu re of Government and Interim Recommendation s to the 
Executive Council (December, 1971). 

29. Report of the Committ ee on University Affairs of Ontario 1969-70, p. 13. 

30. Sea Committee of Presidents of Provincially Assisted U iversities 
Post-Secondary Educati on In Ontario. 1962-70 . (May, 1962 revised 
Janua ry, 1963). 

31. Address by Hon. William G. Davis given at Kapuskasing on October 11, 1971, 

32. Projet de Discours de 1 'Honourable Jack McNie, Ministre des Colleges 
at Universitgs", (Ottawa, November 9, 1973). 

33. Task Force on Industrial Training, Training for Ontario'. 
(Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1973) p. 91. 

34. This program is known provincially as STIT and has been recently 
iutrouuceu federally as CMITP. 

^"'^""'^i^l Training, Training for Ontario's Future . 
(Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1973) p. 176. ^ 

36. Committee on Government Productivity, Interim Report NumhPr Thr p.. 
Report on the S^r..r^.■rp o f Hovernment rnpnpn,Kp./iQ7i >, ^ - 

37. The John Graves Simcoe Memorial Foundation, while not strictly a 
component of government organization might be included here by 
reason of its incorporation under provincial statute. 

38. News Release. MCU May 15, 1973. 

39. The Public Libraries Act, Section 35. 
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Report of the Task Force for Cultural Progr amme Co-ordination 
(July, 1973), p. 2.~ 

^1. Op. cit., p. 13. 

42. J. Gordon Parr, Deputy Minister of Colleges and Universities, Speech 

to the Annual Conference of the Provincial Committee of Deans/Directors/ 
Chairmen of Continuing Education and Community Services, given at 
Queen's Park on May 23, 1974. 

43. Arts in this case being defined as the arts of the theatre, literature, 
music, paintinc, sculpture, architecture or the graphic arts. 

44. Ontario Arts Council, Eigh th Report, 1971-72 . 

45. Cabinet Directive for Cultural Policy. MCU Mimeo, n.d. 

46. The Honourable James A.C. Auld, ^'Statement to the Legislature's 
Standing Committee on Social Development". (May 30, 1974.). 

47. L'Honorable Jack McNie, Ministre des Colleges et Universites, "Projet 

de Discours a L'Occasion de I'Ouverture d'un Colloque sur I'Enseignement 
Postsecondaire A 1' Invention des Franco-Ontariens". (Ottawa: November 
9, 1973). 

48. The Honourable James A.C. Auld, Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
"Statement to the Legislature's Standing Committee on Social Development", 
(May 30, 1974). 

Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, The Learning Society 
(Toronto: Ministry of Government Services, 1972), p. iii. 

The Task Force on Industrial Training, Training for Ontario's Future 
(Ontario: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1973), p. 22. 

51. Select Committee on the Utilization of Educational Facilities, Interim 
Report Number Three: Openness i n Education (Ontario: July 1973), p. 33. 

52. J. Gordon Parr "A Little Less of the "UTio Pays".... A Little More of 
the "What For?" in Stoa p. 147. 

53. The Ontario Human Rights Code prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of, amongst other things, sex. 
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50. 
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